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THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE. 


Ir is an error to assume, as is so 
frequently the case, that our Repfb- 
lican system realizes certain popular 
delusions, which are the chief defects 
of a pure democracy. The general pre- 
ponderance of the popular will, for in- 
stance, inspiriting our leading institu- 
tions, does not, from its acknowledg- 
ment in the main features of the sys- 
tem, necessarily usurp the reign of pri- 
vate judgment or arrogate supremacy in 
all the minor details of the Govern- 
ment, ‘The direct contrary must be the 
condition of security; the popular wis- 
dom may be the public folly, and the 
impulse of the moment the madness of 
the hour. Representative, as our Gov- 
ernment is, it is by no means purely 
democratic; it expressly provides, by 
positive checks and guards, against the 
unreasoning passion of the people. 
Deep as may be our conviction of the 
uniform sagacity and intelligence of a 
free people in deciding their domestic 
concerns, the natural and inevitable 
tendency to impair these qualities in 
critical times justifies the most liberal 
belief in the duty of moderating it, by 
removing every substantive cause that 
may produce or foster it. To strongly 
guard against the recurrence of the 
stormy scenes that filled the frame of 
the Athenian state, the state must be 
removed one degree behind the change- 
ful barrier of eloquence, to where the 
sovereign law, ‘the state’s collected 
will,’ is enthroned, with every guarantee 
of reason for its defence, 
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Among these errors, one prominent- 
ly engages attention, not only from the 
constant discussion of its grounds in 
every political crisis, but also from its 
relation to the distinctive principles 
which characterize our peculiar system ; 
and we doubt, if a more important or 
profitable question can be raised, in 
view of the duties in after-life which 
its careful consideration may now fore- 
tell. The question of the entire obli- 
gation of a representative to the will 
of his constituents generally provokes, 
from its plausible statement, an instant 
answer of affirmation ; but a dangerous 
and immoral one, we firmly believe, 
when its true meaning and compass 
are revealed. That upon all material, 
local, temporary issues of his constitu- 
ency, when they involve nothing more 
than the absolute safety and well-being 
of its separate community in its re- 
lations to the health of the body politic, 
it is the plain duty of the representa- 
tive to legislate conformably to its in- 
structions and interests, no one is dis- 
posed to deny. ‘This is his proper and 
simplest function, and which it were 
criminal to disregard. But fortunately, 
no question being raised on this point, 
this view is thrown out of notice, and 
the phraseology of the common query 
explicitly confirms its exclusion from 
discussion. A far higher field is dis- 
closed and far higher duties involved. 
‘Ought a representative,’ regarding his 
moral obligations as well as his political 
engagements, ‘to be,’ not directed or 
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governed, but ‘bound by the will of his 
constituents ?? And, as particular in- 
structions are not given for particular 
issues, the ‘will’ must mean the declar- 
ed or presumed wishes and prejudices 
of his constituents: should, in other 
words, the representative feel it his 
moral duty, when in so much doubt of 
his obligation to his country, or to his 
constituents, or to his own convictions, 
as to make it a question of discussion, 
to lose his moral independence, or to 
compromise it, and be bound by the ex- 
pressed or supposed feelings of his con- 
stituency ? 

Against such an assumption, the na- 
ture of our political system utters a deep 
protest ; we find a denial of such sub- 
serviency—first, in the character of our 
government. The practical failure of a 
purely democratic government, where 
the will of the people is directly exercis- 
ed in a personal manner, is an article of 
political faith in the mind of every 
thoughtful man. The shifting and tur- 
bulent careers of the ancient systems, 
where the strongest will and the most 
persuasive voice decided the course of 
public action ; the uninterrupted history 
of popular frenzy or carelessness, where 
vast interests have been suddenly offered 
to popular contemplation with the force 
to confuse and agitate the people’s 
minds; the by no means infrequent ex- 
amples of corrupt judgments in our own 
history, prompted by partisan excite- 
ment or national lust; nay, the unalter- 
able constitution of man, so easily and 
passionately perverted, operating so nar- 
rowly and blindly, protest against this 
fatal claim. The representative stands 
for much more than a simple constitu- 
ency ; he represents an intelligent prog- 
ress of centuries to the conviction of 
the impossibility of intrusting the de- 
cision of great public interests to the 
immediate personal feelings of the 
people. He represents the reform of 
popular government suitable to the na- 
ture of man, and sustained by the ex- 
perience and wisdom of every state. He 
denotes the approach to the better form 
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of government, else would the appeal 
to the masses be restored and the re- 
presentative dismissed. A republic is 
not a mobocracy; and we believe that 
the best service a man can do his coun- 
try is, not to advocate the disposal of 
great national interests by the excited 
wills of the people, which would radi- 
cally uproot social systems and hastily 
innovate and subvert, but to cultivate 
that nobler disposition, which Burke es- 
teemed the highest statesmanship, to 
preserve as well as to improve. Tyrants 
may be the people, their chains their 
own madness may forge, their doom 
they may themselves pronounce. He is 
the soundest man who knows and ap- 
preciates the slight force of his own 
reason and better judgment, when he is 
driven to passion and hurried by excite- 
ment to hasty conclusions ; and he will 
distrust the soundness of those theories 
and the wisdom of those theorists, who 
would extend the danger by enlarging 
the field and multiplying the opportuni- 
ties. The republican system is founded 
in reason ; it flatters no ambitious love 
of notoriety, nor appeals to the incon- 
siderate spirit of local devotion; but it 
winnows the chaff of popular sentiments 
and preserves the grain of public pru- 
dence. It abstracts the passion of the 
people, and refers its issue to the tem- 
porate decision of their representatives, 
devoted by necessity and interest to 
their welfare, but invested with an inde- 
pendent right of private judgment, and 
sworn to legislate, not for its individual 
members alone, but for the whole body 
of the state. 

Not alone the nature of our repre- 
sentative Government, the power and 
dignity of the representative himself 
deny this claim upon his unqualified 
subserviency to popular feelings. The 
character of the representative, no less 
than the security of the Government, 
which subsists by its intelligent exer- 
cise, demands a moral independence. 
The permanency of our Government de- 
pends, in great measure, upon the char- 
acter of its legislators. Once permit 
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the office to be degraded by the eleva- 
tion of subservient, time-serving, infirm 
men, and a weak and incapable Govern- 
ment must result; because the Admin- 
istration does not originate, but only 
approves and legitimatizes the legis- 
lation of the country, and that legislation 
must be thorough and independent, or 
prove itself inefficient and contemptible. 
The laws of a nation reflect the moral 
character of the people, and reveal the 
force of strong and healthful sentiments 
which animate them; and if, by reason 
of corruption or neglect or indifference, 
those are not adequate to the national 
emergencies, the reproach falls upon the 
people in as criminal a sense as were 
they actually unframed. The impotence 
and timidity of a state flow from the in- 
firmity of its laws, which comes from 
the incapacity and subserviency of its 
legislators. And this is why we believe 
in the necessity and usefulness of two 
strong parties in a free state, not the 
one intensely loyal and the other corre- 
spondingly disloyal, but with strong prin- 
ciples of action to base their measures 
on, and with a people, educated by their 
criticism of each other, to the high duty 
of understanding their own legislation, 
and of balancing their interests and suc- 
cesses for the common good. There, in 
the fierce light which the one flings in 
the other’s face, no one can well wear a 
mask ; their laws go to the root of the 
necessities of the state, their words are 
not the empty professions of a lazy pa- 
triotism. Take that golden epoch in 
English history, when Pitt wrestled with 
Fox for the supremacy of their principles; 
and though corruption existed, and at 
times undoubtedly prevailed, yet it was 
the most prosperous, strong, and glori- 
ous period of its government. It laid 
open to the English nation the funda- 
mental doctrines of their state, and en- 
listed the labors of its highest genius; 
it inaugurated and completed great so- 
cial reforms, and carried them through 
the dangers of foreign war with that 
great blessing, an abiding confidence, on 
the part of the best portion of the peo- 
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ple, in the integrity and ability of the 
Government. There 7s an intimate con- 
nection between the power and authori- 
ty of a government, the force and thor- 
oughness of its laws, and the independ- 
ence of its law-makers. 

And if the supremacy of the national 
authority, its influence, its dignity, and 
che completeness of its laws demand 
that the representative be independent, 
still more, in the third place, do the per- 
sonal worth and character of the man 
himself require it. What is the chosen 
representative of a free constituency to 
be? Less free than they, less of a man 
exercising his reason and understanding 
than before? Must he not, rather, see 
in his new position the duty enjoined 
of refining his judgment and increasing 
his prudence, of gaining an overlook of 
affairs, and of taking a comprehensive 
survey of the whole field? Must he, 
acquainted with the exigencies and the 
theory and policy of the government, 
defer his calm decision to the distant, 
ignorant, though well-meaning constitu- 
ency? Why, this was the very reason 
that Hamilton gave for the failure of 
the Old Confederacy ;: * ‘Why has Gov- 
ernment been instituted at all? Because 
the passions of men will not conform to 
the dictates of reason and justice with- 
out constraint. Has it been found that 
bodies of men act with more rectitude 
or greater disinterestedness than indi- 
viduals? The contrary of this has been 
inferred by all accurate observers of the 
conduct of mankind; and this inference 
is founded upon obvious reasons. Re- 
gard to reputation has a less active in- 
fluence when the infamy of a bad action 
is to be divided among a number, than 
when it is to fall singly upon one. A 
spirit of faction, which is apt to mingle 
its poison in the deliberations of all bod- 
ies of men, will often hurry the persons of 
whom they are composed, into excesses, 
for which they would blush in a private 
capacity.’ It is impossible for so many 
men, in great cases, so widely separated 
in time and space, and so differently im- 


* Federalist, Dawson, Fifteenth Letter, 
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pressed, to intelligently exceed the wis- 
dom of a proper representative, combin- 
ing their counsel with his own. But 
deny the right of a private judgment, 
though with a full and honest consider- 
ation of the feelings of his constituency, 
to a representative, and you degrade his 
character, weaken the force of his opin- 
ion, and impair the strength of the legis- 
lative body. You make him the mere 
tool of party, the advertisement of a 
policy-shop, the little echo of a little 
caucus. If that is the ideal of a repre- 
sentative, we may be assured that, while 
there will be abundant candidates for 
even that low duty, to the disgrace of 
their country and their own contempt, 
every respeciable man will deem the 
post of honor a private station. 

But choossé men of moral independ- 
ence, and of strong and upright charac- 
ter, and there will be an incalculable 
increase of popular respect for, and a 
higher sense of public responsibility 
among the representatives. Their words 
will then mean something, their acts 
will determine something, their reputa- 
tion will dignify both. We have read 
in his Third Olynthiac, the tribute of 
Demosthenes to the true representative, 
and his description of the false: ‘I 
think an upright citizen should prefer 
the advancement of the common weal to 
the gratification of his audience. And 
I hear, that the speakers in our ances- 
tors’ times, whom all that address you 
praise but not exactly imitate, were pol- 
iticians after this form and fashion. But 
since these speakers have appeared, who 
ask, Whatis your pleasure? What shall 
I more? How can I oblige you? the 
public welfare is complimented away for 
a moment’s popularity, and these are the 
results: the speakers thrive, you are 
disgraced. Their politics were 
not for money-making: each felt it his 
duty to exalt the commonwealth.’ And 
then, in another, on the Chersonese, he 
draws the picture of a good represent- 
ative so truly,that its beauty will excuse 
its insertion: ‘Let me say this: bold, 
brutal, and impudent I neither am nor 
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wish to be; yet, methinks, I possess far 
more courage than your headstrong pol- 
iticians. For a man, who, neglecting 
the interest of the state, tries, confis- 
cates, bribes, accuses, does not act from 
any courage, Athenians; the popularity 
of his speeches and his measures serves 
for a pledge of security, and he is bold 
without danger. But one, who, acting 
for the best, frequently opposes your 
wishes, who never speaks to flatter, but 
always to benefit you, and adopts a line 
of policy in which more depends on 
fortune than on calculations, while he 
makes himself responsible for both— 
this is a courageous man, ay, and a use- 
ful citizen is he; not they, who, for 
ephemeral pleasure, have thrown away 
the main resources of the country. I 
continue to offer counsel, by which I 
sink below others in your regard; but 
you, if you followed it, would be exalt- 
ed. I consider it not the. part of an 
honest citizen to devise measures by 
which I shall speedily become the first 
among you, and you the last among na- 
tions; with the measures of good citi- 
zens, the advancement of their country 
should keep pace: their counsel should 
still be the salutary rather than the 
agreeable: to the latter, will nature her- 
self incline ; to the former, a good citizen 
must direct by argument and instruc- 
tion.’ 

But we need not go to foreign coun- 
tries or ancient times to find confirma- 
tions, in testimony, of the conclusion, to 
which the nature of our system, the 
quality and stability of our laws, and 
the reputation and influence of our re- 
presentatives direct us; our own times 
furnish a sad example of the falseness 
of the assumption of moral subserviency. 
An acute and polished statesman, gifted 
above ordinary with a commanding 
power of eloquence, and dowered with a 
rich and generous nature, the ablest po- 
litical thinker, perhaps, in the South,who 
has recorded for all time his earnest pro- 
test against a causeless rebellion, and his 
conviction of the inability of its master- 
Spirits to ever absolve themselves from 
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the execration of posterity, clung in- 
fatuately to the mistaken principle of 
submission to his ‘sovereign State,’ and 
upon her treason followed her melan- 
choly career. But how high would 
Vice-President Stephens now stand, and 
in the future estimation of the world 
how high, had he risen with the crisis 
to the lofty duties of the Patriot and 
Statesman, and with his official robes 
around him, like a senator of that Im- 
perial Nation, with which his learning 
had made him familiar, have refused to 
surrender to the declared enemies of his 
country ! 

The true representative should be 
chosen from a regard to his moral char- 
acter and political independence. His 
office he should neither seek nor decline; 
and once seated therein, his office should 
not eclipse the man. Preserving his 
candid convictions, he should apply 
them to the severe tests of experience 
and reason; and maintain them only 
until these desert them. The eminence 
of his station will give him a command- 
ing prospect of his duty ; and nathing 
but blindness or treachery can conceal 
its open path. Walking therein, as an 
honest man, he will acquire the confi- 
dence of his Government and the respect 
of his people; and he will do such just- 
ice to both as to be the slave of neither. 
The safe, the honorable and necessary 
measures of the state he will sustain, 
with a single eye to the power and dig- 
nity of his country; and persuade his 
constituency of their share in the same 
glory. The best and truest interests of 
his constituency he will likewise main- 
tain with an equal devotion, as his con- 
tribution to the health and wealth of 
the whole, through the content and wel- 
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fare of a constituent part. Standing 
thus, a barrier between the exactions of 
government and the passions of the 
people, he will connect his name with 
the splendor of the one and with the 
protection of the other. And then, 
when the inevitable selfishness of par- 
ties and the cruel unkindness of false 
friends shall assail him, and malice or 
envy or a disguised ambition, which 
have pursued every good statesman yet, 
shall bring his service to a close, he 
will retire, not in a confused and unman- 
ly retreat, but into the fortress of his 
own conscious integrity, and will de- 
scend to private life, ‘possessed of that 
substantial and permanent satisfaction, 
which arises from the habitual approba- 
tion of an upright mind.’ Should he be 
plain and humble, he may let his acticns 
speak their own defence, or he may en- 
gage the noble language of a statesman,* 
revered wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, and own: ‘I did not obey your 
instructions. No, I conformed to the 
instructions of truth and nature, and 
maintained your interests against your 
Opinions, with a constancy that became 
me. A representative, worthy of you, 
ought to be a person of stability. Iam 
to look, indeed, to your opinions, but to 
such opinions as I and you must have 
five years hence. I was not to look at 
the blush of the day. I knew that you 
chose me in my place along with others, 
to be a pillar of the state, and nota 
weathercock on the top of the edifice, 
exalted for my levity and versatility, 
and of no use but to indicate the shift- 
ings of every fashionable gale.’ 


* Burke to the Bristol electors, 
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TOGETHER. 


Atuwanrt the bristling chestnuts and the voiceless river’s splendor, 
Athwart the hickories’ brown heads, the moonlight’s blessing lies, 

And I walk my favorite pathway, with my sweetheart young and tender, 
And I reck not if no stars shine, so I gaze into her eyes. 


For the night, however darksome, is not wholly, wholly dreary, 

While her eyes show love’s sweet beauty and their brightness shed on me; 
And the day, however sunny, is a day of clouds, and weary, 

If her eyes’ triumphant lustre I cannot, cannot see. 


Should I lose their brightness truly, should they close, ay, close for ever ; 
Should they cease their benedictions, what avail would be the stars ? 
What to me would be the sunshine, but a sad reminder ever 
Of a treasure that had perished? What would be the rainbow’s bars ? 


What would be the clouds of sunset, with their golden heads reclining, 
Like the brows of drowsy giants, on the bosom of the sky ? 

What would be the spangled ocean in the sun’s red blushes shining ? 
What would be the world, the whole world, but a desert bleak and dry ? 


Out upon the pulseless Byram fall the hemlock’s folded shadows, 
And they dance fantastic antics at the south wind’s faint request, 
While the sweet breath of the clover, in the darkness-mantled meadows, 
Lulls the weary birds to slumber and makes sweet their quiet rest. 


Up the grassy slope we ramble, where the moonlight falls unbroken, 
Till we reach the grassy summit and the town seems far away ; 

Many glances fond we ’ve bartered, many, many words we ’ve spoken, 
Climbing up the hill which latest held communion with the day. 


Fringed with leaves of summer’s greenness are the branches bent above us, 
Comes no night-owl’s weird complaining, comes no sad voice to our ear : 
God is good, and we are grateful: if he does not, does not love us, 
Why the miracles of nature? why the harvest-growing year ? 


Why the sunshine and the shadow? why the seed, and why the shower ? 
Why the dew that falls unnoted on the grass and on the tree ? 

Why the bud, and why the blossom? why the sweet and perfect flower ? 
Why it God loves us, loves his children, whether savage, bond or free. 


So we clamber up the hillside ‘long the pathway unfrequented, 
So we ramble through the copses with her soft, warm hand in mine ; 
But we utter not a sentence, not a word with sweet love scented, 
Though our thoughts are locked together in a consciousness divine. 


O’er our heads the robins slumber, heeding not our harmless presence ; 
At our side the still grasshopper nestles at the grass-blade’s feet ; 

While o’er all the moonlight revels, and the birch-tree’s subtle essence 
Makes the night-wind still more precious and our happiness more sweet. 
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Blessed nature, beauty’s mother! God’s grand mystery, deep and solemn ! 
Who can know thee, know thee truly ? Who can count thy myriad forms ? 

Who can watch thy vast processes? Who can read thy mystic volume, 
With its.passages of sunshine and its language of the storms? 


E’en the heart, that from the cradle to the grave is e’er the nearest 
To ourselves, we cannot master—cannot fully, fully know: 

All its love and all its passion, leaning on the heart that’s dearest, 
Is a mystery dark and silent, and ’tis well that it is so. 


Yes, my heart, my heart so joyous, thou art like the April weather, 
Bright to-day and dark to-morrow—plaything of despair and hope— 

Now a bold steed on the prairie, now a scared bird in the heather; 
Now a knight forlorn and vanquished, now a soldier that would cope 


With the dragon of misfortune, with the perils of existence, 
With the avalanche of sorrow, with the wickedness of man: 

Thou canst rise and throb exultant, thou canst struggle with persistence, 
Though upon thy swaying temples sear the world’s scourge and its ban, 


Why, then, falter now and tremble? Why hang heavy in thy prison ? 
Burst the shackles of thy thraldom and release my palsied tongue : 
Give me, O my heart! the power, for the star of love is risen, 
And my mind is filled with poems sweeter far than bard e’er sung. 


Or, if thou wilt, bare thy being—make it clearer than the crystal— 
Group its varied hues together, so my sweetheart’s eye can see ; 

Show the joys and show the roses, show the pain and show the thistle; 
Show thy nature, thy whole nature, to my loved one and to me. 


I would know thee, old companion, know thee better, my heart, better, 
And since we must make life’s journey; ever one and ne'er apart, 
Let me know thy every feature, let me con each word and letter 
Of thy alphabet and language, let me read thee, O my heart! 


And the words so long imprisoned burst the dungeon-bars that pent theom— 
Like a feverish, frantic torrent, from my lips their warm tide ran— 

Like a swift magnetic river: was it some good angel sent them, 
Living proofs of that strange power, which unfolds the might of man? 


Thoughts long cherished now were uttered, bright with hope’s perennial 
splendor ; 
Thoughts of love, and joy, and duty, and she blessed them with her tears ; 
Thoughts more eloquent than music, words as strong as they were tender, 
Words that wore no robe of shadow, words that mutual love endears. 


And she raised her head and whispered: ‘See yon streams that meetand mingle 
From two sources, dim and distant, they begin their onward flow : 

I will be like one, if thou wilt, so our lives shall be a single 
Stream of love and true devotion, bright with joy’s unchanging glow.’ 


O’er the hills which clasp the Byram with their granite arms, we wander ; 
Many years have lived and perished, but those shining streams still meet, 

And our hearts are one and faithful, while in silent thought we ponder 

O’er the graves of dead days buried, when we learned that life was sweet. 
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CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

Ir was evening at Gettysburgh. The 
red fires of sunset gleamed on the sad 
brows of the hills that stood like solemn 
sentinels at watch, through the long 
hours of battle; their silent echoes awak- 
ened by sounds of awful significance; 
their tall forms shrouded in the heavy, 
sulphurous mist, which rolled like 
great waves of shadow off that fatal 
field. Sweet forest breezes were tainted 
with hot, lurid smoke from the death- 
breathing missiles that had winged their 
doomed way, hither and thither, in terri- 
ble search for precious human lives. 
The low, soft breezes that rustled amid 
the pines, giving away their fragrance to 
the glad summer air, were hushed at 
early morning, while the sun was yet 
low in the east, as with instinctive 
dread. Birds, startled from their leafy 
coverts, or checked in their matin songs 
as they floated joyously through the 
glistening azure, sped with frightened 
haste away from the fair green hills, 
now sown with the bloody seeds of war. 
Flowers exchanged the dew-drops on 
their delicate petals for the dark stain 
which quenched their loveliness for ever. 
The gray rocks became vocal with an 
awful resonance, as the tide of blood 
surged over the hill-side where a dire 
conflict was raging ; and pressed onward 
by the advancing columns, reached at 
last its verdant crest, rolling downward 
the crimson waves upon a retreating 
foe. : 

And not yet had the sun’s bright 
glances been dimmed by the terrible 
scene; not yet had the dark clouds 
gathered above, that should rain down 
torrents of tears upon the reeking earth 
when the strife was over at Gettys- 
burgh. 

And the soul of many a hero had 
gone upward, amid the smoke and tu- 
mult of battle, to Him who gave it. 

On Cemetery Hill, the full glory of 


sunset was resting ; a halo of light over- 
spreading the city of the dead. In dread 
contrast to the utter silence of their hab- 
itations, were echoing still the thunder 
of artillery, the crashing of musketry, 
and the most awfully significant sounds 
issuing from the dying, in the moment 
when the frail walls of those riven 
earthly temples yielded to the mighty 
victor, Death. 

And still the battle raged. In and 
around that sacred spot were planted 
the murderous cannon, their black muz- 
zles pointed threateningly to the hills 
beyond Gettysburgh, which lay, as if 
conscious of doom, all silent and deserted 
at their feet. 

Among the white grave-stones fallen 
heroes were lying; the mingled odors 
of many a consecrated blossom filling 
the air with heavy pulses of remem- 
brance to the wounded and dying. 
Throbbing upward from the sod, so’ 
freshly stained with human blood, arose 
the subtle fragrance of blossoms hal- 
lowed, perhaps, to some cherished mem- 
ory of childhood. And the hours crept 
on; those terrible hours, when men’s 
hearts were nerved to an endurance that 
succumbed only to the unerring shaft of 
the Destroyer, which checked many a 
deed of lofty heroism before its glorious 
completion, chilling the tide of life, even 
while it bounded in the fullest measure 
of hopeful expectancy. 

Night folded over the scene her deep- 
ening shadows, and yet the hills trem- 
bled as the cannon boomed forth their 
thunders, and the air seemed charged 
with innumerable flying deaths. But at 
length those, who from a distance had 
watched the slowly receding smoke- 
wreaths circling above the tree-tops, 
showing that the enemy was falling 
back, sent up a shout of joy for the 
success of the Union arms. 

Yes, the day was ours, but at what 
terrible cost! The weary soldiers might 
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now lay them down to rest among the 
pale sleepers that should never more 
awake. And when the firing had 
ceased, men glided forth among the 
heaps of slain to search beneath the soft 
summer sky for those whose lamp of 
life still burned upon that field of bat- 
tle. 

At midnight was held a council of 
war. Howard was there, the noble 
Christian soldier; and Sedgwick, who 
with his gallant corps had brought hope 
and success to the Union army, when 
well-nigh abandoned to despair. There 
were Ilancock and Newton, and Slocum 
and Sykes—all the brave leaders that 
yet remained unscathed. They would 
not all escape on the morrow, when a 
more terrible ordeal awaited them. 

The morrow came, and the fiercest 
onset of the enemy assailed our devoted 
troops. More than once the battle 
seemed lost, but the dogged persistency 
of Meade, and the dauntless courage of 
officers and men, prevailed at last. Be- 
fore another sunset, Gettysburgh was 
ours. 

And where were our heroes? 

Among those who went forth to search 
the mournful Ifeaps of slain, on that 
memorable Thursday night, were Carle- 
ton and John; -both uninjured, both 
looking fora brother. Charlie had been 
last seen hurrying over the field with a 
message from Meade to the brave com- 
mander of the Sixth Corps, then in the 
hottest part of its encounter with the 
enemy. This message was safely deliy- 
ered; further than that nothing was cer- 
tainly known. Young Frank Gordon, 
shot down by a rifleman, whose aim had 
been only too fatally true that day, had 
said to John, who saw the poor boy 
borne from the field: ‘ Look out for your 
brother. I saw him reeling in his sad- 
die.” And the anxious brother had look- 
ed, but in vain. Wilfred Ashe had 
wilted down upon the rock where he 
was signalling, and in the confusion of 
battle those who saw him fall knew not 
whether he lived or died. 

But for Carleton had flashed all day 


the perilous glory of actions that had 
stamped him as the bravest of the brave. 
And in reward for the services this young 
hero had rendered to his country,: he 
had been appointed to the command of 
his brigade, which lost its leader in the 
first day’s fight. But his heart was 
heavy with dread as he received the con- 
gratulations of his friends, and the brave 
fellows who followed him so fearlessly 
into the fiercest tumult of that death- 
dealing storm. 

Meantime, those of the wounded who 
had already been removed, were being 
cared for in neighboring farm-houses. 
In one of them lay Wilfred Ashe, his 
arms shattered by the shell which had 
struck the rock on which he stood, and 
hurled its fragments all around him. 

When his turn came, a surgeon ap- 
proached him. 

Wilfred made a sign of dissent, as 
preparations were made that he under- 
stood but too well. With difficulty 
raising himself upon his left arm, he 
looked anxiously around. No familiar 
face greeted him, 

‘If my brother were only here!’ he 
said, feebly. ‘ Will nobody send for 
him?’ And on hearing the name of 
his own brave leader, a young soldier 
standing by volunteered to fetch Carle- 
ton. 

When the gallant Sedgwick heard 
that Charles Wylmer was missing from 
the field, he sent an orderly at once to 
look for him. But the messenger re- 
turned with no tidings of poor Charlie. 
It was John, who, searching with sad 
persistence among the fallen, at last rec- 
ognized his brother, who had been left 
for dead upon the field. Was he dead? 
John’s heart stood still for a moment. 
He opened the vest, stained and torn. 
There was a faint movement of the 
heart. How his own bounded as he 
felt this evidence of life! 

‘No, I will lift him. There! And 
John, waving aside one of the men who 
accompanied the ambulance Carleton 
had directed should be in waiting, raised 
his brother in his strong arms, gently as 
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a mother would lift her child, and placed 
him on the litter. 

While Carleton continued his sorrow- 
ful search, a horseman was galloping 
along the Taneytown road. Breathless 
and eager, he reached the headquarters 
of Meade. It was Wilfred’s messefger 
to Carleton, who was soon on his way 
to the spot where the sufferer awaited 
his coming. 

No need to describe what followed. I 
like not to dwell on such scenes. 

When it was over, and poor Wilfred 
knew that his good right hand was lost 
to him for ever, his fortitude, which had 
been wonderfully sustained, suddenly 
gave way. He had thought of his 
mother, and of a fair young girl, who 
might even then be praying for the 
safety of her lover. He had thought of 
his ambition, thus so cruelly wounded ; 
of the noble cause he had hoped to ad- 
vance, with that good right arm, till the 
banner of freedom waved over all the 
land. 

What could Carleton say to comfort 
him, when his own heart, with quick 
answering throbs, choked his utterance? 

At first Wilfred hoped he would die. 
The doctor had spoken of the delay in 
the amputation of his armas being unfa- 
vorable to his recovery. He could never 
claim of Clara Robson her promise, after 
that, he thought. 

Maimed for life! Yes, it was sad; 
but how many more hopeless misfor- 
tunes than his had swelled the tide of 
blood at Gettysburgh! 

This philosophic view of the case, 
however, impressed neither Carleton nor 
Wilfred. Brave even to rashness, the 
elder brother was incapable of fear for 
himself. He had almost persuaded him- 
self, before this trouble of Wilfred’s, that 
a glorious death upon the field of battle 
would be the most desirable consumma- 
tion to a life that must in some sort be 
a sacrifice, either to his country or his 
mother. Now, when he looked at Wil- 
fred, blighted in heart and limb by a 
mere accident of warfare, the immediate 
probability of loss to that mother, 
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through himself, loomed threateningly 
before him, and he shuddered. 

The sun rose behind the eastern hills, 
and lifted his bright tresses caressingly 
from the clear blue morning eyes that 
looked, calmly as ever, upon the scene 
where never before had been traced the 
bloody record of a fratricidal war. 

Morning in the silent city. How sad 
and strange the scene! And still must 
the awful desecration of that sacred spot 
continue. Gettysburgh must be won! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 


WE are come to the Fourth of July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three. The 
Birthday of Freedom, as it has been 
called. It was a day of rejoicing. All 
through the Northern States had flashed 
the intelligence of a great national victo- 
ry in Pennsylvania; and although they 
knew it not, the Union flag was even 
then waving over the last great rebel 
stronghold of the Mississippi. 

The day was celebrated everywhere 
with more than the usual amount of 
enthusiasm ; though before many days 
pealing bells and waving banners, the fir- 
ing of guns, and the noisy demonstra- 
tions of an excited populace, would testify 
to the still more enthusiastic delight of 
a great and generous people. 

{ven at Maplewood the demonstrations 
were various and exciting. All the 
small boys turned out with their fire- 
crackers and miniature cannon; and not 
a few bonfires were builded of empty 
barrels and dried twigs from the woods 
near by. 

Little Willie Dayton was in his ele- 
ment, and could not understand the 
anxious looks of Mrs. Wylmer and 
Alice, who longed yet dreaded to re- 
ceive news from the absent ones. 

Mrs. Dayton ‘had gone to Baltimore, 
that she might be as near to her husband 
at possible; and was then busily engaged 
in the hospitals; while Alice performed 
almost a mother’s part to her little son, 
who had’ been left in Mrs. Wylmer’s 
charge at Maplewood. 

As the summer wore on, the young 
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lady began to talk of going home. She 
missed Philip, she said, and mamma; 
and though she would be sorry to leave 
her kind hostess and Willie, whom she 
loved very fondly, she thought she really 
must go home. 

But the Fourth of July had come, and 
still she was at Maplewood. Her broth- 
er had positively refused to let her re- 
turn during the hot weather, unless her 
presence was really needed at home, 
when he would send for her. And as 
both Mrs. Gordon and Philip paid flying 
visits to Maplewood, whenever these 
were practicable, Alice could not be so 
homesick, after all. 

In the evening there was to be a grand 
display of fireworks at Sea-View, the 
residence of a wealthy New-York mer- 
chant. Many of the neighbors had been 
invited to a promenade concert in the 
grounds, and among them Mrs. 
Wylmer and her visitors. Willie was 
specially mentioned, because of the fire- 
works, and the little boys at Sea-View, 
who were anxious to make his acquaint- 
ance. The child was in ecstasies. All 
day long he prattled about the ‘sky- 
lockets,’ and ‘ yoman-tandles,’ that he 
would see in the evening; names that 
he had caught from some of the larger 
boys. 

Mrs. Wylmer read with intense eager- 
ness the first newspaper accounts of the 
battle of Gettysburgh. There was noth- 
ing in those reports to alarm her, noth- 
ing to drift the color away from cheek 
and lip as she read. It was the dread 
uncertainty which made her tremble and 
turn pale. 

‘The accounts are very incomplete,’ 
said she, with a sigh, as she handed the 
paper to Alice, who, more sanguine, im- 
agined no evil from the necessary omis- 
sions, and had bravely determined not 
. to borrow trouble, as she said. 

‘O Mrs. Wylmer!’ she exclaimed, 
when she had read some time in silence, 
‘I think this brave young colonel must 
be the Carleton Ashe I have heard Philip 
speak about. Oh! how very brave he 
is!’ 
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Mrs. Wylmer’s quiet reply, ‘Yes, it is 
the same,’ astonished Alice not a little. 

‘Do you know him, then, dear Mrs. 
Wylmer? And are you not very glad 
that he is so noble and brave ?’ 

By a fortunate diversion, afforded just 
in time by Master Willie, Mrs. Wylmer 
seemed not to hear this last question. 

The child seemed in a state of great 
excitement. 

‘Tum and see what the naughty gate 
big boys do to Yoland,’ said he. ‘Tum, 
mamma Mylmer, tum! Thegate bad boys 
burn Yolandall up to death. Tum! Aunty 
Alice.’ And Willie dragged his new re- 
lations out upon the balcony, and thence 
to the gate, outside of which Master 
Robert Blythe, of Sea-View, had fastened 
Roland, who, with a number of fire- 
crackers tied on to his tail, was franti- 
cally endeavoring to free himself; dur- 
ing which effort, of course, the desired 
explosion took place, much to the dis- 
tress of the poor animal. 

On seeing the ladies, Roland changed 
his angry bark to a piteous howl, in 
which there was evident pain. 

‘Oh! how cruel!’ exclaimed Alice’ 
‘How can you be so unfeeling, Robert 
Blythe? O poor Roland!’ And she 
tried to free the unfortunate dog, whose 
tail was badly burned. 

‘How tood you, Yobert, be so trool to 
poor Yoland?’ echoed Willie. 

Mrs. Wylmer, with more of sternness 
in her manner than Alice had ever seen 
before, reproved the boys for their cru- 
elty. 

‘I hope it was not deliberate heart- 
lessness which prompted that foolish 
trick,’ she said, addressing the two eld- 
est boys. And the one Alice had called 
‘Robert’ flushed hotly beneath her keen 
scrutiny. ‘ You live at Sea-View, do you 
not ?’ she pursued. 

‘Please don’t tell father,’ said he, with 
a sudden impulse of fear. ‘ Yes, ma’am, 
I live at Sea-View ; but don’t tell father, 
will you?’ 

By this time Alice and Willie had dis- 
appeared with Roland. 

Mrs. Wylmer looked grave. 
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‘Then you are aware that what you 
have done is wrong?’ she said. 

‘I thought it would be such fun,’ 
began the boy; then finding himself de- 
serted by his companions, who had 
scampered away in different directions, 
he added, confusedly, ‘I didn’t mean to 
be cruel, though, ma’am.’ 

‘Very well, Robert; then we will say 
no more about it; only remember, that it 
is cowardly to abuse these poor dumb 
creatures, who cannot help themselves.’ 
And the boy followed his fellow-culprits, 
much relieved. Mr. Blythe was a rigid 
disciplinarian, though a fond father, and 
would doubtless have punished his son 
severely for so cruel an act. 

When Mrs. Wylmer returned to the 
house, she found Alice spreading oint- 
ment on a long strip of linen, which she 
had prepared for the grateful Roland, 
who wagged his burnt tail gently, in 
token of his approbation, as he submit- 
ted to her manipulations. He even suf- 
fered himself to be laid in a most un- 
comfortable position, on a large shag 
mat, upon the balcony, outside the front 
parlor, and waited till her back was 
turned before he ventured to effect a 
change, which he did in the slyest pos- 
sible manner. 

‘What a funny Yoland!’ said Willie, 
who noticed the movement. ‘Aunty 
Alice, Yoland wasn’t comferable. O 
you sly dog!’ Which proved that the 
relative sagacity of the dog and the 
child was about equal. 

The band which Mr. Blythe had pro- 
cured from the city was discoursing 
sweet music, in the cool eventide, when 
Alice started with her little charge for 
Sea-View, followed at a respectful dis- 
tance by Thomas, who had been directed 
to attend them by Mrs. Wylmer, she pre- 
ferring to spend the evening alone, to 
joining the festivities with which, in her 
present mood, she could not sympathize. 

‘Are zeze Yoman-tandles?’ asked 
Willie, pointing to the many-colored 
lamps suspended from the trees. 

‘No, dear, they are Chinese lanterns.’ 
Wondering what that meant, but dis- 
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daining to ask another question, Master 
Willie ventured on an orginal remark: 

‘It’s going to yain, Aunty Alice.’ 

‘Not to-night, [ think, Willie.’ 

‘If it does yain, shall we stop here all 
night, till to-mollow ?’ 

‘Oh! no. See, here comes Thomas to 
open the gate. Keep close to me, dear.’ 
And Alice went to pay her respects to 
Mrs. Blythe, who was standing on the 
broad steps of her stately mansion, re- 
ceiving her visitors. 

They were royally entertained. After 
the concert, lemonades, ices, and other 
confections were distributed among the 
guests by trim-looking waiters; and 
then came the splendid display of fire- 
works, when every body had seats upon 
the broad piazzas or the balconies above. 

‘Who is that young lady with the lit- 
tle golden-haired boy?’ Alice heard a 
voice near by ask of Mrs. Blythe. 

‘That is Miss Gordon, a visitor of our 
new neighbor, Mrs. Wylmer.’ 

‘Mrs. Wylmer!’ echoed the voice, 
unmistakable pleasure in the clear young 
tones. ‘Mamma, do you hear that? . It 
is Char— Captain Wylmer’s mother. 
Won’t you call and see her to-morrow ? 
To-morrow, mamma, if it is Sunday.’ 

Alice could not hear the answer, for 
just then a rocket, which had spent its 
fiery course, scattered its fragments un- 
comfortably near, causing a little con- 
fusion among the occupants of the outer 
seats. 

‘Pray take care, gentlemen!’ cried 
Mrs. Blythe anxiously. ‘Whatdid you 
say, my dear? Would you like to be 
introduced to Miss Gordon ?’ 

‘To-morrow, if you please,’ answered 
the voice. ‘ We shall be so glad if you 
will go with us to see Mrs. Wylmer.’ 

‘Certainly ; I was not aware that you 
knew her. That is another reason why 
you should lengthen your stay.’ 

‘Oh! Leila says we must go back to 
New-York Monday.’ 

‘But you can remain with us, little 
one. And then, as Mrs. Blythe moved 
away, Alice caught a glimpse of three 
black-robed figures, sitting almost within 
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the nearest window. From one of those 
figures she knew had come the voice. 

‘I wonder who they are?’ thought 
Alice; and her curiosity was increased 
by the evident regard with which these 
visitors of Mrs. Blythe’s were treated. 

Close to Alice was stationed a nurse- 
maid, having in charge the little Masters 
Blythe, who, their bed-time being long 
past, were beginning to be troublesome. 
As for Willie Dayton, the sturdy little 
man, ke kept his eyes open with the 
best of them, and was in the height of 
his enjoyment when Harry and Walter 
were being carried away. 

When they were gone, Alice asked 
her little charge how he liked his new 
friends. 

‘I don’t like Harry one bit!’ said he, 
with emphasis. 

‘And why not?’ 

‘Because,’ was the indignant answer, 
‘he said his mamma was prettier than 
you. If I were a gate big man, I'd 
knock Harry down.’ | 

‘Hush, Willie! you must not speak 
so,’ said Alice, vainly endeavoring to re- 
press a hearty laugh. ‘What would 
Harry’s mamma say if she were to hear 
you?’ 

Harry’s mamma did hear, and was 
much amused. 

‘Why, what a stout little champion 
you have, Miss Gordon! We are both 
equally fortunate, I think. But Master 
Willie has nearly made me forget to give 
you this letter. It was brought for you 
a few moments ago, by a man who waits 
your answer, I believe. Had you not 
better go into one of the rooms ?’ 

Wonderingly Alice followed Mrs. 
Blythe into the library. What could it 
mean? A letter, at that time! It was 
directed in Mrs. Wylmer’s handwriting, 
and on opening it, she saw at once a 
telegraphic message, on the sealed en- 
velope of which was written: ‘1 thought 
it best to send this to you at once, dear 
Alice. God sustain you, if it brings you 
sorrow.’ 

A telegraphic message! 

Such a dread fell upon Alice, that 
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for a moment she stood still, fearing to 
open it. 

Ten minutes afterwards, Willie began 
to fear that Alice would not return, and 
demanded of Mrs. Blythe, who had 
kindly remained by him: ‘ Why doesn’t 
Aunty Alice tum back ?’ 

‘Will you be very good, and stay here, 
if I go and see?’ asked the lady. 

‘Of tourse I will,’ he answered, with 
dignity. And Mrs. Blythe, with a 
strange apprehension, went to look for 
Alice. 

She had not moved. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the open paper she held in 
her hand with a look of positive anguish. 

‘How can I do it?’ questioned the 
pale lips of her quailing heart. How 
can I do it?’ 

‘Do what, my dear? Is any thing 
the matter, Miss Gordon? If so, do not 
hesitate to tell me.’ 

In that moment Alice would have 
been glad of any counsel. ‘O Mrs. 
Blythe!’ said she, with a sudden relief 
bursting into tears, ‘read that, and you 
will see.’ 


* WasuHincTon, July 4, 1863. 
‘Charlie is wounded. Break it to mother. 
I shall bring him home.’ 


‘T cannot tell her, Mrs. Blythe,’ sob- 
bed Alice. ‘And perhaps it is even 
worse than that. He may be dead, only 
his brother would not say so at first. I 
must go at once,’ said she, looking 
around with a bewildered air. ‘Where 
is Willie, Mrs. Blythe ?’ 

‘I will bring him to you. The man 
is waiting in the hall, and you had better 
go out at the other door. If I were in 
your place, my dear, I would not say 
any thing about it to-night. Mrs. Wyl- 
mer will think it is some affair of your 
own, and will wait for you to speak, no 
doubt. To-morrow morning, if you like, 
I will call, and we can consult together, 
if you have not already told her.’ 

To this Alice agreed, glad of the re- 
prieve. And witha heavy heart she led 
the reluctant Willie home. 

They were met by Mrs. Wylmer. 
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‘My dear, your brother is here. You 
had better go to him at once,’ she said, 
with a look of sorrowful kindness. I 
will take Willie to bed.’ 

With a frightened sense of something 
else impending, Alice entered the parlor. 
Without a word, Philip opened his arms. 
She threw herself upon his bosom. 

‘Brother, what is it you have come 
to tell me? Yes, I can bear it, Philip, 
with your arms around me. Hold me 
closer, so I can feel your heart beating. 
It makes me strong. Now, Philip.’ 

With a touching tenderness, holding 
back the grieved face that had so strange 
a look of age upon it, at that moment, 
he said : 

‘Little sister, can you bear it ? even— 
even if I tell you O Alice! dar- 
ling! I came to ask you to help me. You 
know, my own sister, now, I feel that 
you do.’ 

For a while Alice could not speak. The 
great choking heart-beats took away her 
breath. Then she gasped out, with ef- 
fort restraining a cry of pain: ‘Yes, I 
know it.’ And with the shivering awe 
of a sudden and overwhelming grief, she 
crept again to his embrace. 

How long those two mourning hearts 
beat together, in the sad communion of 
that speechless sorrow, neither knew. 

Philip, also, had received a telegram. 
It summoned him to Washington, and 
he knew that on his return the lifeless 
form of his only brother would be his 
mournful charge. 

The very wording of the message told 
him this: 

‘Come at once to Washington. 
and Charlie are here.’ 


Frank 


‘I took, directly, the last train for 
. Maplewood,’ said Philip, after a long si- 
lence, during which Alice had compre- 
hended all. ‘Mother thinks I am still in 
the city, of course. 


‘And you cannot go back to-night, . 


Philip.’ 
How changed were her tones ! 
sounded hollow and strange. 
‘No; but you will go down to-mor- 


They 
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row, and do all you can to prepare 
mother. Your coming must seem to have 
no connection with this absence of mine. 
I shall be home by breakfast - time ; 
and she will think nothing of that, you 
know. Then I shall tell her that I am 
going to Washington to look after Frank, 
Poor darling! She will know what 
that means, soon enough.’ 

His voice grew husky again. ‘O 
Alice! little sister! This is the greatest 
trial of my life.’ 

Yes, it was the greatest; though 
Death had snatched from him before, 
one who seemed almost a part of him- 
self—his chosen bride, a maiden almost 
ready for her vows. 

Time had softened his grief; that sor- 
row was peculiarly his own: this en- 
folded in its cruel grasp the widow and 
orphan, whose every pang was a throb 
of anguish for him. 

* Philip.’ 

‘ What is it, little sister ?’ 

The young physician bent with a gaze 
of deep tenderness over the weeping 
Alice; wishing—oh! how he wished 
he could heal that bleeding heart. 
Crushed up in the nerveless little hand 
that had never relinquished John’s mes- 
sage, she held the counterpart of the 
sheet which Philip had laid before her. 

‘It is so much trouble,’ she said. ‘At 
home and at Maplewood—O dear!’ 
And along sigh came from the trem- 
ulous lips. 

‘Poor John!’ was all Philip said, 
when he had read the paper. But he 
looked keenly at Alice as he spoke. 

Her eye drooped beneath his gaze, and 
she hid her face again upon his shoulder. 

‘And he sent this message to you, 
little sister. Poor John! He must have 
been in sad perplexity. How could he 
let his mother know ?’ 

‘And what shall I do, Philip? It will 
seem so hard for poor Mrs. Wylmer to be 
left all alone, just at this time, and yet 
J cannot stay.’ 

‘It may not be as we fear, after all, 
with regard to John’s brother,’ suggested 
Philip. 
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‘Shall I tell you what J have been 
thinking?’ 

He bent his head. 

‘Why, you know,’ she said, in a low, 
hushed voice, ‘mamma is always best 
when she is bearing somebody else’s 
burdens. Now, even if she does fear the 
worst from your going to Washington, 
it seems to me that if she is here, com- 
fortng and supporting Mrs. Wylmer, 
her mind will be better prepared for 
what may await her at home. Your go- 
ing home will be worse—oh! so much 
harder, Philip, if mamma is there. You 
can come here and fetch us when—if, 
Philip; let us still say, 77’ 

Midnight found the brother and sister 
still together. It was hard to decide 
upon a course which, however shaped, 
must be full of anguish. 

At length Philip lifted his sister gently 
from his knee. 

‘All shall be as you propose, Alice. 
Now go and rest, little sister. I shall be 
gone before you are up; before I wish 


Arter mature deliberation, the answer 
is, No. 

Little gains he who seeks to combat 
old prejudices or to eradicate received 
theories, no matter how erroneous. 
Some people so cling to olden beliefs, 
that it is like sundering their heart- 
strings to tear away a darling supersti- 
tion. It is a notorious fact that reform- 
ers were ever an ill-treated body. Tell 
people the plain truth about the Roman 
General Belisarius—that he was not 
cruelly bereft of his precious eyesight 
and turned out on the highway to beg 
bitter bread, and they laugh you to 
scorn. Try to persuade them that Blue 
Beard was not the rascal tradition makes 
him, but an unfortunate gentleman, a 
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you to be up,” he added, passing a hand 
tenderly over the bowed head. 

Alice tightly held the other. ‘Don’t 
go yet, Philip. I want—’ she hesitated. 

‘Why should my little sister fear to 
ask any thing of Philip ?’ he said. 

‘Oh! I know I ought not to have been 
afraid, my own brother. I want—I 
wish you would pray with me.’ 

Philip started. He was a strictly 
moral but not a pious man. He feared 
God, but not yet had he given Him the 
love of his whole heart. 

There was no time for hesitation. 
Why should he not pray ? 

So they knelt together in the solemn 
hush of night. Henceforth the brother 
and sister were united by the truest 
bonds of a deep spiritual sympathy. 

Oh! if the keen blast of human sor- 
row always bent the knee of the mourner 
before the Throne of the Highest, how 
well for the children of earth! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





victim of the perfidy of womankind; 
and that the famous cat of Whittington 
was a humbug of the first water, and 
they eye you with an air of commisera- 
tion, as if mentally taking your measure 
for a straight-jacket Woe betide the 
painter who should dare to represent 
Othello as other than a colored gentle- 
man, although we have not a mite of ev- 
idence to prove that he was much less 
fair and beauteous than ourselves. Such 
profane heretic might run the risk of 
being belabored with his own maul- 
stick. The truth of the matter is, that 
people love to be hoaxed. I myself 
know a person who has always cher- 
ished a holy horror of the mirthsome 
game of blind-man’s buff, insisting that 
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it had its origin in the awful scene in 
the palace of Caiaphas. The same wor- 
thy persists in condemning the fashion- 
able habit of kissing as fulsome hy- 
pocrisy, because Judas Iscariot made a 
kiss the signal of his fearful treachery. 
Without going so far as this friend, I 
somewhat participate in the latter whim- 
sy ; for although a labial salute is a de- 
cent token of regard between relatives 
or highly prized friends rarely met, it 
is, in every-day, matter-of-fashion inter- 
course, a habit silly, unseemly, and tire- 
some in the highest degree. The hea- 
then custom of rubbing noses is by far 
a more sensible operation. But the 
question with which we have now to 
do is: 

Was Chesterfield a gentleman ? 

I am aware that it is venturing on 
delicate ground to dispute his sovereign- 
ty, for to esteem him as the ne plus 
ultra of elegance, courtesy, and refine- 
ment was long an established article of 
faith. From childhood we have been 
accustomed to hear from our governors 
of the olden school of the maxims of 
Chesterfield; and many a time when 
we have indulged in any darling sly 
vulgarity, such as conveying our fingers 
dripping with forbidden syrup to our ex- 
pectant mouths ; insinuating our pilfering 
filching-machines into the sugar-bow1; 
thrusting our noses into our tumblers 
when we drank; moving our lower 
jaws after the style of an Irish beggar- 
woman when we ate; tattooing on ta- 
bles; slamming doors, and tilting chairs, 
and various other atrocities so dear to 
the hearts of the unsophisticated, have 
our souls been vexed within us at the 
sound of his reproofs, until we voted 
him a rusty old pedant. 

No; the glamor is removed from our 
eyes; we see that Chesterfield was not 
a gentleman in the finest and highest 
sense of the term. He was really a di- 
plomatic trickster, whose code of honor 
was expediency —his chosen weapon, 
sophistry. Nowhere in the annals of 
literature is there to be found such a 
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tissue of frivolity, perfidiousness, and 
systematic corruption as in the cele- 
brated Letters to his son, Philip Stan- 
hope, the one object on whom he be- 
stowed the few grains of affection that 
lurked amid the chaff of his heart. 
Nor can any more striking commen- 
tary on the rationale of his teachings 
be needed than their effect on that son’s 
character; for the dissimulation which 
he was taught to use toward others, he 
practised against his father; and not 
only failed to become the accomplished 
courtier anticipated, but also disappoint- 
ed his most ambitious and fondest hopes, 
by secretly contracting a very undesira- 
ble matriage, to the ruin of his worldly 
prospects. Not only on his own, but 
on many succeeding generations, during 
which his authority was respected, the 
Earl of Chesterfield exercised a vast and 
pernicious influence ; much of his teach- 
ing was the most subtle poison to young 
minds. Eternity only can disclose the 
amount of evil wrought by such a spe- 
cious and cruel demoralizer of his race. 
It seems as if Aaron Burr might have 
taken him for his model, although Ches- 
terfield was far from attaining his alti- 
tude of infamy. The caustic pen of 
Horace Walpole thus traced the charac- 
ter of his courtly contemporary: ‘ He 
first established the paramount import- 
ance of the superficial, introduced a 
system of elegant hypocrisy, and _ be- 
came one of the earliest apostles of that 
worldly creed which is founded on false- 
hood and dissimulation.’ In the preface 
to his famous Letters to his son, which 
was written probably by the unwelcome 
daughter-in-law, Eugenia Stanhope, 
there is a passage which, if it be not 
designed for exquisite irony, exhibits 
the most amusing simplicity: ‘His 
lordship appears to have thought it the 
first and most indispensable object, to 
lay, in the earliest period of life, a firm 
foundation in good principles and sound 
religion.” This, of a man who, in the 
course of about six hundred letters to a 
boy beloved, never once mentions the 
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Holy Scriptures as a guide, or advises 
him to read them, or to offer up a sin- 
gle prayer to his Maker, seems to us the 
perfection of satire. 

Against the divine art he manifested 
a petty dislike. Not being himself gift- 
ed with a faculty for music, the most 
exquisite could awaken no sympathetic 
throb in his dry, fossil soul; so, in sheer 
envy of the lovely and ennobling tem- 
pers it cultivated in its partisans, he 
pretended to treat it with a contempt 
‘ which one can easily detect to be coun- 
terfeit. He even denied it its assured 
rank as a liberal art. However, young 
Philip must have betrayed some predi- 
lection for sweet harmony, for we find 
the gentle County making the following 
concession to his son’s ignoble taste: 
‘If you love music, hear it; go to ope- 
ras, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play 
to you; but I insist upon your neither 
piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts a 
gentleman in a very frivolous, contempt- 
ible light, brings him into a great deal 
of bad company, and takes up a great 
deal of time which might be much bet- 
ter employed. Few things would mor- 
tify me more than to see you bearing a 
part in a concert, with a fiddle under 
your chin, or a pipe in your mouth,’ 
And again: ‘No piping nor fiddling, I 
beseech you.’ 

Many of the most illustrious men of 
all ages, the ornaments of the ages in 
which they figured, have been passion- 
ate lovers of music. The warrior has 
rushed into the fray with a song on his 
lips, like the heart of flame. Gustavus 
Adolphus, the poet, has won his most 
brilliant inspirations through its medi- 
um, like Milton at his organ; statesmen 
have sought to relieve the weariness of 
their duties through the instrumentality 
of its witching numbers ; and monarchs 
have laid aside their crowns to bow 
reverentially before the irresistible ma- 
jesty of the Spirit of Song. From the 
great minstrel-king of old down to the 
golden-haired nursling murmuring his 
cradle-hymn, Music has been honored 
of her disciples. Walpole, who was in- 
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tellectually Chesterfield’s master, strong- 
ly recommended the study of music as 
a preservative from vice and mental dis- 
quietude, and also as a fountain of un- 
failing delight. The admirable Sir Phil- 
ip Sidney thus wrote to his brother 
Robert: ‘Now, sweet brother, take a 
delight to keep and increase your mu- 
sic; you will not believe what a want I 
find of it in my melancholy times.’ 
Even Oliver Cromwell was so alive to 
the importance of music, that amid all 
his multifarious duties he took care that 
the music professor of Oxford College 
gave his regular music lectures. And 
yet, in the face of all precedent, Ches- 
terfield, a mere aspirant for a fleeting 
butterfly popularity, dared to employ 
his sacrilegious goose-quill in disparage- 
ment of a science, which has been the 
glory of the world from the moment 
when ‘the morning stars sang together’ 
and wakéd responsive echoes in the bo- 
soms of our first parents, until the pres- 
ent time; which shall flourish in fresh 
vigor until the consummation of things 
terrestrial, and which shall endure 
throughout the ages of eternity. Those 
familiar with classic story may recall 
the case of the expiring malefactor, who 
was filled with envy because his fellow- 
criminal was crucified on a handsomer 
cross than his own. Of this exagger- 
ated description was Chesterfield’s envy 
of musical genius. 

It is a fact not generally familiar with 
music-lovers, that the composer of some 
of our most excellent church-music, and 
also of many of the most charming 
glees and motets, was Garret Wellesley, 
Earl of Mornington, father of the great 
Duke of Wellington. The present Earl 
of Westmoreland, distinguished as a di- 
plomatist and statesman, also holds a 
high rank as a musical author and lib- 
eral encourager of the art; and the late 
Prince Albert, the Admirable Crichton 
of royalty, whose memory is one of 
those that ‘ smell sweet and blossom in 
the dust,’ possessed musical genius of 
fine order. But poor Chesterfield! Why 
endeavor to refute his calumny? His 
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best diamonds have, long since, turned 
out to be but paste. 

It is a little curious that, while him- 
self seeking to be esteemed as a success- 
ful man of letters, he should deny au- 
thorcraft to his son. But his warning 
him against learned company was only 
another phase of duplicity. He allows 
him sometimes to frequent such, but 
‘do not’ (says he) ‘let it engross you; 
for if you do, you will only be consider- 
ed as one of the literati by profession, 
which is not the way either to shine or 
rise in the world.’ Cannot we detect a 
strain of disappointment in this? Nor 
do the virtuosi fare better. He charges 
Philip that there shall be ‘no days lost 
in poring upon almost imperceptible 
Intaglios and Cameos.’ While he con- 
temptuously denominated all lévers of 
natural science as ‘the numerous and 
frivolous tribe of insect-mongers, shell- 
mongers, and pursuers and driers of 
butterflies,’ and so on—to the total dis- 
comfiture of Cuvier, Audubon, Hum- 
boldt, and Buffon, could they have 
known of it—he was blind to the fact 
that he was himself the most petty of 
all trifle-mongers, placing more import- 
ance on the set of a lace ruffle, the fash- 
ion of a shoe-buckle, or the fall of a 
curl, than on the most momentous ques- 
tion of time or eternity. He preferred a 
glittering coronet to a laurel crown—a 
ribbon decoration to the sweetest nose- 
gay of violets and daisies, and the sti- 
fling climate of a court to the most 
magnificent of landscapes. The germ 
of his intellect seemed to be planted in 
his heels ; thé power of ‘his soul was ap- 
parently bent on the achievement of the 


glorious and intellectual art of dancing; 


for, no matter what other subject he 
touched upon, he was sure to modulate 
back to this; and dancing, dancing, 
dancing forms the inevitable refrain of 
the paternal anthem. As if men are to 
whirl through life’s probation in a series 
of frisks and pirouettes ! 

But while he debarred the hapless 
boy the enjoyment of nearly every re- 
fining and rational and intellectual re- 
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creation, repressing his youthful enthu- 
siasm, and shutting him out from all 
sunny philosophy, to what did he direct 
his energies and attention? ‘To the cul- 
tivation of principles of honor, to a 
pure patriotism, to a noble frankness, 
to religion? To no one of these. To 
the subtlest intrigue; to profound hy- 
pocrisy and deceit; and to such grovel- 
ling meanness as would put to the blush 
a hired spy, he chained his imaginative 
powers. Much of the knowledge sys- 
tematically instilled into that plastic 
mind is too iniquitous for open criti- 
cism—it is the refinement of grossness. 
He dwells on vice lovingly, ringing 
changes on every mode, especially the 
voluptuous Lydian. But here are a few 
of his instructions on business affairs: 
‘I should desire nothing better, in 
any negotiation, than to have to do with 
one of these men of warm, quick pas- 
sions, which I would take care to set in 
motion. By artful provocations, I would 
extort rash and unguarded expressions ; 
and, by hinting at all the several things 
that I could suspect, infallibly discover 
the true one, by the alteration it occa- 
sioned in the countenance of the per- 
Me ‘In business, you al- 
ways play with sharpers, to whom, at 
least, ‘you should give no fair advan- 
tages.’ All dissimulation he justifies 
on the plea that without it no business 
can be successfully prosecuted. © In 
another letter he says: ‘There are 
many avenues to every man; and when 
you cannot get at him through the 
great, try the serpentine ones, and you 
will arrive at last.’ The most pitiful of 
small rogues might shrink from such 
counsel abashed. But here is a nice 
little passage which might do credit to 
the arch-fiend himself. On the subject 
of the ruling passion, these are his di- 
rections: ‘Search every one for that 
ruling passion; pry into the recesses of 
his heart, and observe the different work- 
ings of the same passion in different 
people. And when you have found out 
the prevailing passion of any man, re- 
member never to trust him where that 
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passion is concerned. Work upon him 
by it, if you please, but be upon your 
guard yourself against it, whatever pro- 
fession he may make you.’ The spice 
of Jesuitry in the next passage is en- 
lightening ; for, mark you, while read- 
ing the countenance of another, you 
must take heed to mask your own. He 
says: ‘The height of abilities is, to 
have volto sciolto and pensieri stretto— 
that is, a frank, open, and ingenuous ex- 
terior, with a prudent and reserved in- 
terior ; to be wpon your own guard, and 
yet, by a seeming natural openness, to 
put people off theirs.’ 

Oft-repeated as are his injunctions 
relative to dancing-masters, fopperies, 
company-keeping, and studies, not once, 
throughout the course of the huge cor- 
respondence, do we find an exhortation 
concerning the soul’s dear immortal in- 
terests. There are no references to 
Scripture, no allusion to the adorable 
Redeemer. The supervision of the Cre- 
ator and the existence of the eternal 
world are subjects politely ignored. But 
I mistake in saying not once; he does 
deign, on one occasion, to acknowledge 
a certain decency in religion, and thus 
regards the matter with his cool, politic 
eye: ‘Depend upon this truth, that 
every man is the worse looked upon, and 
the less trusted, for being thought to 
have no religion, in spite of all the 
pompous and specious epithets he may 
assume of esprit fort, free-thinker, or 
moral philosopher; and a wise atheist 
(if such a thing there is) would, for his 
own interest and character in the world, 
pretend to some religion.’ This is the 
sum total of his divinity teaching, ex- 
cept to press upon his pupil a hypocriti- 
cal observance of any religious rites 
- practised by the people among whom he 
might chance to be placed. Little mat- 
tered it to the unscrupulous courtier 
whether they were Mohammedans, Par- 
sees, or Hindoos. As to meanness, is 
not the following vile sentiment its very 
quintessence ? ‘Frequent those good 
houses where you have already a foot- 
ing, and wriggle yourself, somehow or 
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other, into every other.’ 
Chesterfield ! 

It was a favorite boast of his, that 
never, for a long course of years, had he 
either written or uttered a sentence 
without premeditation ; and yet, Horace 
Walpole, with a chuckle of triumph, re- 
peats, in one of his letters, some of his 
lordship’s grammatical blunders and in- 
elegances. He cautioned his son against 
the use of slang, and yet employs some 
phrases himself which appear very much 
like it. 

One of the most refreshing traits of 
his letters is the estimate he places on 
woman. Nothing could give a more 
graphic idea of the sort of female soci- 
ety he most frequented, than the follow- 
ing hints concerning the fair sex, with 
whom, nevertheless, the self-enamored 
old exquisite esteemed himself to be a 
prodigious favorite. By way of a joke, 
we will have one of these passages: 
‘Women, then, are only children of a 
larger growth; they have an entertain- 
ing tattle, and sometimes wit; but for 
solid, reasoning good sense, I never knew 
in my life one that had it, or who rea- 
soned. or acted consequentially for four- 
and-twenty hours together. . . . A 
man of sense only trifles with them, 
plays with them, humors and flatters: 
them, as he does with a sprightly, for- 
ward child; but he neither consults. 
them about nor trusts them with serious 
matters, though he often makes them 
believe that he does both, which is the 
thing in the world that they are proud 
of; for they love mightily to be dab- 
bling in business, (which, by the way, 
they always spoil;) and being justly 
distrustful that men in general look 
upon them in a trivial light, they almost. 
adore that man who talks more serious- 
ly to them, and who seems to consult 
and trust them. I say, who seems; for- 
weak men really do, but wise ones only 
seem to doit. No flattery is either too 
high or too low for them. They will 
greedily swallow the highest, and grate- 
fully accept of the lowest. But these 
are secrets which you must keep invio- 
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lably, if you would not, like Orpheus, 
be torn in pieces by the whole sex. 

The innocent but pleasing flattery 
of their persons, however gross, is greed- 
ily swallowed and kindly digested; but 
a seeming regard for their understand- 
ings, a seeming desire of and deference 
for their advice, together with a seeming 
confidence in their moral virtues, turns 
their heads entirely in your favor. 
Nothing shocks them so much as the 
least appearance of that contempt which 
they are to suspect men of entertaining 
of their capacities.’ Now, we have about 
as much faith in the sincerity of this con- 
tempt as we have in the genial humanity 
of Sterne, who lavished his impassioned 
eloquence on a donkey, while he broke 
the heart of an amiable wife. It is, 
moreover, a piece of consummate hy- 
pocrisy, for it was the pride of his life 
to obtain the notice of a virtuous, sensi- 
ble woman, and to be honored with her 
company. Does any man now entertain 
these opinions sincerely? Perhaps. So 
much the worse for him. They are the 
result of chagrin from inability to re- 
commend himself to women; no suc- 
cessful man ever abused the sex.. No 
greater affront can be offered to a sensi- 
ble woman than a dose of indiscriminat- 
ing flattery; it is only the tribute of 
very weak minds, or of inexperienced 
lads, who vainly hope by such means to 
render their society endurable. 

‘ Witty, profligate, and thin,’ the prince 
of petit-maitre graces was destitute of 
any valuable moral qualities; while of 
personal beauty he was a very scanty 
possessor. Supercilious, frivolous, arti- 
ficial, sceptical, and cold-blooded, he in- 
sinuated himself through the crowd, ob- 
taining, for the time being, an ascend- 
ency over those of his fellows who were 
either too unsuspicious to apprehend 
evil, too dependent on his offices to re- 
sent his caprice, or were inferior to him 
in mental calibre and Jesuitry. Wrap- 
ped up in intense egotism, he pursued 
his tortuous path, secretly scorning sym- 
pathy with joys orsorrows. <A cunning 
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he assuredly was; but one word of love, 
fresh from the heart, was worth infinite- 
ly more than his most tinselled compli- 
ments. One of his sentences expresses 
volumes as to his grim, sardonic ature. 
It is to charge Philip that he must not 
be guilty of the sad vulgarism of laugh- 
ter: ‘I am sure that, since I have had 
the full use of my reason, nobody has 
ever heard me laugh.’ Did you ever re- 
mark, pleasant reader, that a knave or 
plotter never gives a good, hearty, hon- 
est, genial laugh? It is a fact. He 
was a contemner of purity, a scoffer at 
real religion; and, although his talent 
for intrigue gained him an official ap- 
pointment where such capacity was of 
value, and a certain position wherein he 
could breathe the coveted atmosphere of 
royal courts, yet he was never, by his 
sovereign, considered as a man of ster- 
ling merit, or one in whom implicit reli- 
ance could be placed. He was a love- 
less, heartless husband, almost repudi- 
ating the ill-starred lady whom, for a 
number of years, he had pursued for 
her supposititious fortune, and an un- 
blessed father to his only child. But 
after all his solicitude for this darling 
son, he was a miserable parent; for 
Philip, his hoped-for prop, died before 
him, leaving him to creep solitarily to 
an unlamented grave, haunted by gloomy 
retrospections, destitute of all capability 
to enjoy the present, and with no bright 
hope in the future. When near the close 
of his career, we find him, in the an- 
guish of his spirit, thus writing to an 
acquaintance, ‘I often wish for the end 
of the wretched remnant of my life,’ it 
sounds like a wail of misery. 

If we regard Chesterfield as the ex- 
emplar of a false school of politeness, 
whom shall we rely upon as a true 
model? The Apostle Paul, I think, is 
very respectable authority in the mat- 
ter; he was a perfect gentleman. His 
exhortation, ‘Let each esteem other bet- 
ter than themselves,’ contains the very 
soul, kernel, marrow, essence of polish- 
ed breeding. His apology to Agrippa is 
a master-piece of courtly elegance. 
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Scripture is the right text-book of eti- 
quette ; it abounds in instances of beau- 
tiful courtesy, cordiality, and gentle 
graces. Aside from its divine teach- 
ings, the Sermon on the Mount incul- 
cates more genuine politeness than all the 
books and treatises on the subject ever 
written. It is as difficult to trace the 
dividing line between courtesy and dis- 
courtesy, as it is to define the shades of 
twilight as they gradually deepen into 
night. While the thousand dienséances 
of social intercourse are nearly as im- 
palpable as the tints of the rambow, or 
the floating around of flowers, they are, 
at the same time, fully as perceptible. 
An insult may be breathed out in the 
most silvery of tones, and an ardent 
vow of love growled in a voice that 
would shame a bear. Real politeness 
does not require in its possessor any 
dazzling qualities ; it springs from kind- 
ness of heart, and delicate consideration 
for the feelings of others, whether gen- 
tle or simple. A native-born gentleman 
would not wilfully wound the self-re- 
spect of a beggar. There is a pretty 
anecdote told of the Rev. John Wesley. 
He was informed that, in a certain school 
attached to one of his congregations, 
there was some trouble with the child- 
ren, because that the aristocracy, who 
sported shoes and stockings, mocked at 
those of their poorer companions, who 
were restricted to nature’s covering only. 
The next day, the whole assembly of 
urchins were electrified at beholding Mr. 
Wesley enter the school-room in his 
bare feet, and walk composedly to the 
teacher’s desk. Not a word was spoken 
on the.subject; but the Bare-feet were 
jubilant, and eyed their foes with so 
much triumph that they were fain to 
hide their abashed pedals. 

Excess of ceremony is the excrescence 
of ill-breeding. The most graceful and 
gracious hostess is she who the soonest 
sets her guests at ease. The politeness 
of some people is oppressive; they wea- 
ry you with their bowing, scraping, and 
genuflexions ; and their pertinacity in 
extorting attentions is equally irksome. 
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While in their presence, it is utterly im- 
possible to either sit, stand, or speak 
with naturalness, and you quit it ex- 
hausted, and flee to a genial friend who 
permits you to riot in luxurious aban- 
donment of all stiff conventionalities. 
Away with strait-laced gentility! The 
punctilio of one of these prim gentry is 
so nice that, were he drowning, he would 
almost object to be rescued from death 
before he had been formally introduced 
to his deliverer. 

A man may display a visage dressed 
in stereotyped smiles, may sport a man- 
tle formed of scraps from the robes of 
all of the nine Muses, and may have 
every muscle trained to supple curves, 
and yet be only a coarse vulgarian ; for 
the same worthy may stalk through so- 
ciety, trampling down every little flower 
of sentiment and delicacy, bestowing a 
kick here and a cuff there, and sneering 
at the beneficent amenities of life which 
impart the sweetness to its oft-whiles 
bitter cup. Of such beings, Sidney 
Smith says: ‘A hard person thinks he 
has done enough if he does not speak 
ill of your relations, your children, or 
your country ; and then, with the great- 
est good-humor and volubility, and with 
a total inattention to your individual 
state and position, gallops over a thou- 
sand fine feelings, and leaves in every 
step the mark of his hoofs upon your 
heart. Analyze the conversation of a 
well-bred man who is clear of the be- 
setting sin of hardness; it is a perpetu- 
al homage of polite good-nature.’ Such 
a hard case will boast, with a robustious 
roar, of his own fine health to a poor 
trembling valetudinarian; toss his own 
hyacinthine locks in the eyes of his 
bald-pated neighbor ; flourish his fat 
rent-roll under the very nose of his 
sorely struggling friend with the large 
small family ; and if, of the gender fem- 
inine, make allusions to her diamonds 
and other fineries in presence of her 
impoverished betters. One adorned 
with gentle instincts will, on the con- 
trary, avert or withdraw his eyes from 
a deformity or infirmity. To notice it 
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with pity might be offensive ; with ridi- 
cule, would certainly be fiendish. He 
will, however, if it be necessary, gladly 
offer his aid to the same unfortunate. I 
hope it is doing no injustice to the state- 
ly Earl, to doubt if he would have helped 
a poor old woman through a dangerous 
thoroughfare, or have stooped -to pick 
up the crutch of a cripple; and yet 
such acts are more the tests of true gen- 
tlemanliness than handing a belle her 
fan, or gliding through the intricacies of 
a minuet. 

How uncomfortable is a prim old 
formalist, who, ensconced in severe rect- 
angularity on his chair of censure, eyes 
your every pose, weighs your words, 
and criticises even the set of your 
knuckles! While you, acutely suffer- 
ing victim! paw your hat or parasol in 
embarrassment, and well-nigh twist 
yourself into a corkscrew. Wondrous 
is the fascination of gentle breeding! 
The true gentleman, on-the other hand, 
has an intuitive sense of the best man- 
ner of treating diverse natures and dis- 
positions. The timid and bashful he 
greets with familiar cordiality ; and the 
too forward and arrogant with a dignity 
and lofty reserve that keeps them in 
their proper places. Base adulation to 
superiors, and base rudeness to inferi- 
ors, are alike banished from his code of 
social laws. In his presence are seen 
no bristling manes, are heard no mutter- 
ed growls of irritation. The secret is, 
he knows how to rub human nature 
down the way of the grain. No cold 
look of his ever froze the dews of a 
sensitive spirit; no haughty repulse 
ever stung modest merit to the quick. 
The gallant knight, Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, has become a synonym of generous 
courtesy ; and by a study of his charac- 
ter in the ‘Spectator,’ we shall find that 
benevolence of heart was the soil, whence 
sprang all the delightsome fruits and 
flowers that embellished his actions. 

Chesterfield’s politeness was the per- 
fection of sesthetic artificiality ; it could 
not be said to be the spontaneous growth 
of charity and honor. It was selfish, 
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designing, and dissembling. Testing it 
by sincerity, a country urchin making 
his manners to a wayside traveller, or a 
peasant zealously pulling his forelock 
with an accompanying scrape of the leg 
to his squire, manifested more true cour- 
tesy than the bedizened courtier doing 
obeisance before the throne. Beyond a 
question, Chesterfield would rather have 
detected his beloved boy in cheating the 
king out of a thousand crowns at cards, 
than have beheld him appear in presence 
of the monarch with sullied cambric or 
unkempt periwig. With him, apparent- 
ly, inserting your knife between your 
fellow-mortal’s ribs, would be a trifle 
compared with putting the same instru- 
ment into your own mouth at table ; and 
entering a room awkwardly, a more fla- 
grant offence than a grave infringement 
of the moral law. 

But amid all his evil maxims, it must 
not be denied that the sagacious Earl 
mixes up a few wholesome ones on the 
duty of pleasing, even though they sa- 
vor of mere worldly wisdom. He en- 
forces, as a fine art, an outward atten- 
tion to our neighbors’ comfort, and a 
civil conformity to the habits of the com- 
pany we frequent. He banishes wrang- 
ling ; so, if we choose to nourish heart- 
burnings, they must smoulder away 
without ruth to our associates. Against 
one thing he especially cautions Philip, 
and that is, a distrait and inattentive 
manner. Toa speaker, the listless air, 
lack-lustre eye, and closed lids are pecu- 
liarly distressing; the indifference im- 
plied is the keenest of insults. There 
is a capital story told of a certain 
clergyman who punished his audience 
One hot summer day, 
he found, on concluding a long dis- 
course, that half of his congregation 
were just awaking from sleep; so he 
quietly said: ‘My friends, this sermon 
cost me a good deal of labor; you don’t 
seem to have paid much attention to it; 
I think I will go over it again.” And go 
over it he did, from exordium to appli- 
cation. But what a dangerous prece- 
dent! A polite person will give his 
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whole attention to the one addressing 
him, feeling that, even though he be of 
the prosy, droning order, there is no 
lawful mode of release, save by an es- 
capade from the room, 

There is a little crime against the mag- 
nanimity of politeness, to which some 
people are peculiarly addicted. Shake- 
speare terms it, ‘damning with faint 
praise.’ It is an ugly and grievous sin, 
and none the less so because it may be, 
and indeed, usually is, accompanied by 
honeyed smiles and an enchanting air. 
It is like a sharp dagger wreathed with 
flowers ; and well aware are most of its 
wielders of its prowess. The infringers 
of this branch of the law of kindness— 
they are generally aspiring parvenues— 
‘deal largely in qualifying ~phrases, such 
as ‘if,’ and ‘but,’ and ‘ah!’ and culti- 
vate a commiserating inflection of voice, 
and bestow their congratulations with 
an air of approval that is madly exas- 
perating to those whom they imagine 
they patronize. Musicians and artists 
generally are the pet victims of this 
rudeness; and often do the insulted 
tribe join in a chorus of indignation at 
these mosquitoes of society, and bitterly 
bewail the narrow limits of the death- 
penalty. The most perfectly well-bred 
men have ever been distinguished for a 
quiet serenity of demeanor, for an ex- 
quisite tact in smoothing difficulties, and 
for a faculty for restoring to tranquil 
peace jarring elements. Whena person 
of antagonistic nature has ruffled the 
feathers of the soul into wild confusion, 
and rasped upon the nerves until they 
quiver with irritation, the influence of a 
real gentleman is like a reviving breeze 
from the sweet south, or a symphony 
from an orchestra of song-birds. His 
presence is a burst of sunshine, and in 
the warmth of his beams, frowns van- 
ish, and asperities dissolve into smiles. 
True courtesy never deals out the sly 
little stabs that are so often aimed at 
our weak points, and which cause us 
fairly to writhe with agony. Ina thou- 
sand petty ways the feelings may be 
outraged; it is wonderful to see how 
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pitiful a grievance may suffice to render 
us miserable for a whole day. Some 
people seem to be, endowed with natures 
like Spanish flles—wherever they touch, 
they leave a blister. I once knew a fe- 
male who kept the soul of an unoffend- 
ing housemaid on a continual rack, by a 
disdainful way she had of drawing her 
dress carefully around her whenever the 
poor girl passed, as if dreading contami- 
nation, This shocking creature, who, 
for her characteristics, mental and per- 
sonal, was dubbed the Ogress, had so 
many ways tending to exasperate, that 
time would fail to recount them. There 
is a Mephistophilean genius in being 
able to untune string after string of the 
soul’s harp, until, in lieu of dulcet har- 
monies, it yields but a jargon of dis- 
cords. 

There is a beautiful spirit of courtesy 
in the injunction of the Apostle Paul to 
‘Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep;’ it makes a 
cordial sympathy in joy and sorrow the 
sum of all politeness. The French cus- 
tom of uncovering the head during the 
passing of a funeral along the street, is 
decorous and affecting; for death is a 
monarch to whom all alike must do 
homage. To hold an umbrella over a 
duck in the rain, has been defined as 
the height of superfluous politeness ; 
the antithesis would be the wanton ill- 
treatment of the same bird, or of any 
other helpless fellow-creature. A _per- 
son capable of gratuitous cruelty to an 
inferior animal is not only destitute of 
Christian feeling, but is a murderer at 
heart, and only restrained by fear from 
exercising his wicked propensities on 
his equals. Nemesis, sharp old lady! 
has her falcon eye always on such var- 
lets. An illustration of the certainty of 
her retribution, I will relate: One win- 
ter day, when the pavements were cov- 
ered with ice, a relative of mine saw a 
man rush out of a house in a furious 
passion, and, having no other object on 
which to vent his rage, he made a kick 
at an innocent dog that chanced to be 
in the way. But, delightful to record 
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the impetus was too great and the ice 
too slippery, and he fell to the ground 
with a crash that amply avenged the 
poor howling quadruped. 

Dr. Johnson wrote an elaborate essay 
on politeness, in which he discourses 
with unction and ponderous logic on 
the bounden duty of every one to sea- 
son his speech with suavity and defer- 
ence. But alas! for the difference be- 
tween practice and precept! The old 
boy himself had a trick of shooting out 
at his antagonist in argument, after the 
fashion of an offended porcupine, mak- 
ing nothing of roaring, ‘ You lie, sir!’ 
or, (when worsted,) ‘You don’t under- 
stand the question, sir!’ 

The homely stanza so long in favor 
with our good fore-mothers, is a summa- 
ry of all the saintly and sweet charities. 
You will not object, honest reader, to 
hear it again: 

*Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you; 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whate’er you would not take again,’ 

It may be objected that these are 
mere truisms. Well, and so they are; 
that very fact clothes them with a sub- 
lime novelty. For, grievous to have to 
confess, the creed of the present time 
vividly illustrates the whimsical sophism 
of Charles Lamb, that truth is precious 
and not to be wasted on every body. 
Lord Bacon beautifully observes: ‘If a 
man be gracious to strangers, it shows 
that he is acitizen of the world, and that 
his heart is no island cut off from other 
lands, but a continent that joins them.’ 
After all, the true harmonizer of the 
manifold dissonances of life is a spirit of 
love and peace. _ In the presence of one 
whom he entirely reverences, the veriest 
boor can scarcely behave with impropri- 
ety. Cases are by no means rare where 
savage natures have been awed into 
meek timidity before a simple maiden. 
In his charming fable of Una and the 
Lion, Spenser exclaims : 

‘Oh! how can Beauty master the most strong!’ 


The most flinty-souled mortals may 
be beguiled by the winning ministries of 
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love; and many a tough heart has been 
coaxed from its owner by a bright glance, 
or bewildering’grace. Sometimes, when 
brought into contact with vulgar souls, 
it is a difficult task to retain one’s equa 
nimity. Often have I laughed at the 
mournful requital of his politeness which 
was the fate of an acquaintance, who 
justly plumed himself on being an ex- 
quisite of the finest water. He stooped 
on a celebrated promenade to pick up a 
beautiful handkerchief, intending to re- 
store it to its owner, an elegantly attired 
damsel who swam along a few paces in 
front of him; when, just as he grasped 
it within his delicate digits, the fair one 
rushed back, and bringing her foot down 
upon it with a stamp, exclaimed in shrill 
tones: ‘ Let that alone—it’s mine!’ * 
Every one is familiar with the gallant 
extravagance of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
spread his superb mantle in the mire of 
the street to afford a dry passage for the 
splendor-loving Elizabeth; but it was 
only the trick of a rising courtier — 
Saint Martin dividing his cloak with the 
beggar was a far nobler act. Who can 
read without a thrill of admiration the 
story about King David, in the Book of 
Chronicles, where, with holy self-denial, 
he poured out to the Lord the cup of 
precious water procured for him at the 
life-peril of his brave soldiers, saying: 
‘My God forbid it me, that I should do 
this thing: shall I drink the blood of 
these men that have put their lives in 
jeopardy?’ It was the impulse of a 
God-made gentleman. Self-abnegation 
is the most exalted rank of courtesy. 
That is a beautiful incident in the death- 
scene of the flower of chivalry, Sidney, 
who, when nearly fainting with the an- 
guish of his mortal wound, relinquished 
from his fevered lips the untasted draught 
of water, and presented it to a poor sol- 
dier who eyed it wistfully, with the re- 
mark: ‘Take it, friend; thy necessity is 
yet greater than mine.’ Such actions 
glorify our common humanity; they ex- 
alt men to saintly heroes. Madame Ro- 
land afforded an instance of generous 
magnanimity, in waiving the indulgence 
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granted to her sex of being guillotined 
before the male victims, in favor of a 
trembling old man, her fellow-sufferer, 
whom the sight of her flowing blood 
would have totally unnerved. How 
much of the original grandeur of our 
nature has mercifully been permitted to 
survive the fall, the present calamitous 
war has given countless evidences, on 
both sides. Noble Northerns, and no- 
ble Southerns, forgetful, in the crisis 
of nature’s agony, of their mutual ani- 
mosities, have, in the true spirit of love, 
vied with each other in deeds of gener- 
osity. May sweet Charity, with her ce- 
lestial mantle, cover up all their mistakes 
and errors! 

But, without alluding to illustrious 
instances of courtesy, life has always 
abounded with lesser exemplifications of 
politeness. George the Fourth, with all 
his sins, was rightly esteemed to be one 
of the most polished gentlemen in Eng- 
land, and indeed deserved the title of 
‘Gentleman George.’ He once adminis- 
tered a delicate rebuke to some of his 
haughty suite, after this wise: ‘ While 
his Majesty was yet Prince of Wales, 
he honored a tea-table by his presence, 
where there happened to be some young 
ladies not deeply versed in the code of 
etiquette. These innocent creatures, in 
the simplicity of their hearts, never 
dreamed there was any dire enormity 
in pouring their tea into their saucer to 
cool. <A titter ran round the table 
among the polite guests; but the Prince 
observing it, and the occasion, to relieve 
the embarrassment of the young ladies, 
he poured his own tea into his saucer.’ 
The same monarch returned the salute 
of a chimney-sweep, at the same time 
remarking to his amazed attendant: 
‘Would you have me to be less polite 
than my poorest subject ?’ 

Who ever heard of a more felicitous 
way of setting an awkward fellow at his 
ease than the following? It is related 
in Lear’s ‘ Journal of a Landscape Paint- 
er,’ and the hero was the postmaster of 
Pella, the birthplace of Alexander the 
Great. Mr. Lear says that, as he was 
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partaking with the worthy official of a 
parting cup of coffee, he had the misfor- 
tune to put his foot on a valuable pipe- 
bowl. Crash went the bowl, but un- 
moved sat the Mohammedan. Over- 
whelmed with regret, Mr. Lear attempt- 
ed to apologize. ‘The breaking of the 
pipe-bowl,’ said the postmaster, ‘would, 
indeed, under ordinary circumstances, 
be disagreeable ; but, in a friend, every 
action has its charms.’ There was a de- 
lightful companion for you. Tread on 
the gouty toe of one of his kind, and, 
although well-nigh dancing with an- 
guish, he will smile a mournful apology, 
as if he were théerrant party. 

But for the strongest instance of po- 
liteness on record, commend me to 
Czesar—the mighty conqueror Caesar— 
who was so distinguished for his refined 
breeding and courteous demeanor, that 
anecdotes illustrative thereof were cur- 
rent in Rome for generations. Happen- 
ing, on a certain occasion, to dine at a 
table of one of his nobles where the 
servants had inadvertently, instead of 
salad-oil, served rancid lamp-oil, Caesar 
would not permit any of the company to 
point out the mistake to his host, lest he 
might be shocked by learning of the 
blunder. For a man of taste, we call 
that a splendid act. 

There is something grimly ludicrous 
in the ceremony observed by a dying 
nobleman, as related by Mr. Dutens: 
‘The Duke of Crillon was at Avignon 
at the period when the Duke of Ormond 
died there; and having entered his 
chamber at the very moment when the 
latter was dying, he had nearly been a 
witness to a remarkable scene which 
had just taken place between the expir- 
ing nobleman, who was a true pattern of 
politeness, and a German baron, also one 
of the most polite men of his country. 
The Duke, feeling himself dying, desired 
to be conveyed to his arm-chair; when, 
turning toward the Baron, ‘Excuse me, 
sir,’ said he, ‘if I should make some 
grimaces in your presence, for my physi- 
cian tells me that I am at the point of 
death.’ ‘Ah! my Lord Duke,’ replied 
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the baron, ‘I beg that you will not put 
yourself under any constraint on my 
account.’’ 

To Chesterfield’s dying expression, so 
emblematic of the man, ‘Give Dayroles 
a chair,’ we will not presume to take ex- 
ception; an eccentric saint might show 
a similar attention to his friend. 

A final farewell to thee, then, grand 
master of specious politeness! Thy 
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sceptre is broken, thy. rule is over, save 
with a few antiquated beaux who still 
glory in imbibing snuff with a Chester- 
fieldian air, and in executing Chester- 
fieldian bows with an exertion that sets 
all their old joints a-creaking. The il- 
lumination of a better day has dawned 
upon us, in the light of which thine af- 
fectations vanish. So, most gallant Earl, 
once more, farewell ! 


A TRIP: WITH AN ADVENTURE. 


Ten years have witnessed great 
changes and improvements in the in- 
terior, and especially in the north-west- 
ern portion of Pennsylvania. Where 
now the iron rail is laid, and the loco- 
motive roars and shrieks like an im- 
prisoned fiend through the echoing woods 
and hills, I travelled with a buggy, when 
even the possibility of a railroad seemed 
to be an absurdity. Four days of hard 
driving brought me to a point now 
reached by railroad in less than one, 
including stoppages and connections. 
Much of that country is still a wilder- 
ness, and so far as cultivation is con- 
cerned, it will ever remain one; but 
the timber, the coal, and the oil, which 
are productions on the route, will be 
gathered and turned into—I had almost 
said gold—but now the word is, green- 
backs, 

My tour was not one of pleasure or of 
pastime. It was one of business, and I 
was travelling against time. On the 
second day out I reached Potter’s Fort, 
and, counting distafices, I became con- 
vinced that, instead of resting on Sun- 
day, the badness of the roads would 
force me to travel on that day, if my 
destination was to be made by the time 
I must absolutely be there. I shall 
avail myself of some notes made at the 
time, and I do so the more willingly, be- 
cause I desire to enable persons to com- 


pare now and then. From Potter's 
Fort I crossed the mountains to Belle- 
fonte, the county-seat of Centre County, 
and about the centre of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

‘In this County they burn bitwmin- 
ous coal altogether, and in Bellefonte 
they tell me it costs them, counting 
waste and dirt, from seven to ten dol- 
lars per ton. In Milesburgh, something 
nearer to the banks, it costs sixteen 
cents per bushel, and it is calculated 
that twenty-eight bushels make a ton. 
It is not so good an article for stoves as 
the anthracite, not keeping fire so well, 
requiring more attention, as well as be- 
ing more dirty—in addition to which, it 
has to my olfactories a very unpleasant 
smell,’ 

As to the smell, I have since got bet- 
ter acquainted with the peculiar odor, 
and do not find it so disagreeable as for- 
merly ; but I account for that fact upon 
the hypothesis that a man can get used 
to any thing. When anthracite was 
first introduced into the bituminous 
region, a certain shopkeeper was in- 
duced to purchase a ton; but, not know- 
ing the nature of the article, found him- 
self utterly unable to do any thing with 
it. Finally, in despair, he offered any 
man who would make his stove red-hot 
with it, fifty dollars. A man from be- 
low, on hand at this time, accepted 
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the offer and made the money, though 
the peculiar make of the bituminous 
stove is not favorable to anthracite coal. 

I started from Milesburgh early in 
the morning, having a drive of about 
fifteen miles to a place called the Snow- 
shoe. It was high noon when I got 
there. Such rascally roads I never saw 
before; and as if-to make it more pro- 
voking, every house you come to is a 
toll-house. I vented my anathemas un- 
sparingly on the whole tribe of people 


who had any thing ‘to do with these » 


roads. In fact, they had rapidly been 
losing all appearance of a pike, and now 
looked much more like a sucker, for it 
was almost impossible for my horses to 
pull their feet out of the mud, it was so 
deep and sticky. 

Commend me to a woman for a toll- 
gate keeper. Let one specimen suffice : 
‘Well, madam,’ said I, as she stuck an 
uncombed head out of the door, ‘ how 
much is to pay? She surveyed me and 
my outfit for a minute or two, and then 
asked : ‘ For goin’ through only wonst, or 
twist ?’ ‘Only once,’ lanswered. ‘Don’t 
you mean to come back this way ?’ que- 
ried she. ‘I can’t tell,’ Ireplied. ‘ Well, 
may be you won’t come back this way,’ 
she drawled out after another good look 
at myself and rigging ; ‘It’s three cents 
for goin’ through wonst.’ Whereupon 
I laid the three Jersey dollars in her 
unwashed hand and departed. 

At the Snowshoe, bituminous coal costs 
four cents a bushel ; at the banks it can 
be bought for three. It is said to be of 
an excellent quality and in immense 
quantities. 

From the Snow-shoe I drove to the 
Carthaus, and there, at the premises of 
the old Dutchman after whom the place 
_is named, crossed the west branch of 
the Susquehanna. 

During the previous afternoon’s drive, 
for it was about dusk as I crossed, I 
saw a boy coming along a sort of bridle- 
path, and he struck the road just as I 
came to the place. Tired of riding alone, 
I asked him to get up, which he very 
readily did. He was a sharp lad of 
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twelve or thirteen years, and professed 
to know all about the surrounding coun- 
try and people. I inquired about a 
stopping-place for the night, and he in- 
formed me that he had an uncle who 
kept a tavern about five miles beyond 
the Carthaus, that it was a first-rate 
place to stop, and that I would be well 
and kindly entertained. Shortly after 
he had impressed me with the import- 
ance of passing the only other house be- 
tween the river and ‘my uncle’s, he 
desired me to put him off, and he struck 
into another bridle-path, which, so far 
as I could see, led into the interminable 
forest. 

My friend had somewhat overdone his 
business ; and I had serious misgivings 
whether his uncle’s house was the prop- 
er place for me to stop. I came to the 
conclusion that if the first house looked 
at all like living, I would trust my luck 
there instead. I was glad to find, when 
I reached it about nine o’clock at night, 
very tired and hungry, that it was new, 
painted white, and, so far as I could see, 
every thing about it neat and good, in- 
cluding fencing, stabling, sheds, ete. 
My call was answered by a man about 
forty-five years of age, who was the pro- 
prietor. He showed me into a pleasant 
room, took my team and cared for it; 
and in the mean while, a very motherly 
looking woman came in to inquire about 
supper, which was soon served. It was 
a meal to which I yet look back with 
satisfaction, so different fromm my expec- 
tations in that region. The bed and the 
breakfast were equally nice and good. 

It was Sunday morning. Instead of 
being at my destination, a day and a half 
would be yet required to reach it, and I 
prepared to go on. I inquired of my 
host for stopping-places, and especially 
of ‘my uncle’s. He gave me a very 
bad account of it ; and I have every rea- 
son to believe it was not exaggerated ; 
for on reaching it, I saw about the house, 
even at that early hour, twelve or fifteen 
drunken men, with guns and dogs, and 
every indication that the traveller who 
stopped there might remain. 
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The distance to the first place at 
which it was, in the opinion of my en- 
tertainer, prudent to stop, was a day’s 
drive, the roads being so heavy that not 
more than thirty, or at most, forty miles 
could be made. 

It was the most dreary and fearful 
ride IT ever had. For more than fifteen 
miles of it there was not a single habita- 
tion. You are surrounded by a dense 
forest, with scarce a living thing to 
break the monotony of the awful silence. 
You are alone with those grand old 
trees, whose tops have towered to heay- 
en for generations of men, and which 
seem yet to be in the green vigor and 
growth of youth. What, thought I, is 
man compared with these surroundings? 
His little life is rounded by asleep. He 
boasts his three score years and ten, but 
lives scarce half*of that; while these 
trees, defying the storm, and wooing the 
breeze, have stood for hundreds of years. 

The houses in this country are no 
great beauties, to be sure, but after tray- 
elling for half a day in the wilderness, 
you begin to want to see one, neverthe- 
less. 

I arrived in Caledonia, on Bennet’s 
Branch of the Sinnamahoning, about 
four o'clock on Sunday afternoon. I 
stopped at the only tavern in the place, 
ordered horses to be fed, and something 
to eat for myself directly, adding that I 
wanted to go further that night; for 
Caledonia was not to be my stopping- 
place. 

The landlord promptly replied that I 
could not go on that night; that the 
mountain I had to ascend was one glib 
of ice, and my team could never get up it. 
I inquired for a blacksmith, and being 
informed where I could find one, set out 
to hunt him, while my horses were feed- 
ing and my supper preparing. 

I found the blacksmith, but he flatly 
refused to-sharpen a shoe that night. 
Neither persuasion nor money could in- 
duce him to go to work ; and I returned 
to the tavern in a more uncomfortable 
state of mind than I cared toown. Half 
a dozen hard-looking customers were 
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seated in the bar-room. I gave mine 
host, perforce, my whip, cloak, and car- 
pet-bag, and seated myself by the stove. 
It was early March. Supper was an- 
nounced, and a hard one it was. After 
I had eaten what I could, I returned to 
the bar-room, the only place I saw to 
sit in, and again seating myself, con- 
tinued my cogitations. 

Presently one of the company asked: 
‘How far are you going, stranger ?’ 

‘Iam going to Ridgeway,’ I replied, 
desperately, believing that perhaps, upon 
the whole, the truth was the best. 

‘Going out to buy coal-lands, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘No, sir, I am not going out to buy 
coal-lands.’ 

‘Oh!’ said he, with a kind of a hitch 
up, ‘now I think, the Treasurer’s land 
sales come off to-morrow, perhaps you 
are going to look after wild lands ?’ 

‘No, sir, lam not going to speculate 
in wild lands.’ 

There was a pause, but presently he 
returned to the attack with: 

‘If you want a few lumber-rafts, I 
think you can buy them as cheap here 
as you can anywhere along the stream.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ I answered, ‘ but 
I am not going to purchase any lumber.’ 

The conversation flagged, and the 
landlord presently came to the rescue 
with a new subject, and I was apparent- 
ly forgotten. Subsequently I entered 
into general conversation with them, and 
endeavored to put myself at ease among 
them. About nine o’clock I went to 
bed, and when I came to examine my 
room, the door thereof had not even a 
latch, let alone a lock or a bolt. The 
questions of my friends down-stairs had 
started some very unpleasant thoughts ; 
and as I never carried any weapon more 
dangerous than a pocket-knife, I first 
thought to push the bed against the 
door; but upon examining the window, 
I found it to open on a shed-roof, which 
was not more than eight feet from the 
ground ; I therefore concluded that the 
difference of entry was immaterial, and 
closing the door withsa piece of shingle 
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stuck into the keep of a broken bolt, 
went calmly (?) to my rest. 

Now, you know, I was not killed on 
that occasion. I was not even disturb- 
ed, and slept like a rock all night. In 
the morning, the blacksmith roughed 
my horses, I went on to Ridgeway, com- 
pleted my business; and praising the 
bridge that had carried me safely over, 
returned to Caledonia and staid there 
again over night. Thence I made 
my way home as rapidly as possible, 
and it was in its vicinity that the singu- 
lar circumstance happened, which I shall 
proceed to relate. 

I was persuaded that my dangers were 
over. So far they had been imaginary, as 
I nowcould see. I was reaching poiuts, 
habitations, and persons whom I knew, 
and felt at my ease. Less than one 
day’s drive from home, I arrived at a 
hotel where I had passed many a night, 
all of whose people and arrangements I 
knew, and where I proposed now to 
spend the night. As it happened, there 
were no strangers about the house, and 
I retired to rest at the usual hour. The 
day had been very fine and warm, and 
I threw open the window and door, and, 
thus securing a current of fresh air 
through the room, got into bed. 

I had occupied the same bed and 
room frequently, and lying there resting 
myself, I heard the sounds of the re- 
tiring family and servants gradually dy- 
ing away, and presently the whole house 
was buried in profound silence. 

Still I lay awake, and imperceptibly 
there stole over me a feeling, sensation, 
or idea, call it what you will, which 
seemed to impress me with the notion 
that I ought to get up and shut the door 
of my room. The thing was so utterly 
absurd, that I fought against the con- 
clusion for an hour. But during that 
whole time, there was constantly in- 
creasing pressure upon my mind that 
the door must be shut. I cannot. put in 
language any intelligible idea of the in- 
fluence which possessed me. Coming 
from nowhere, induced by nothing I had 
seen or heard, happening at a place 
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where I was familiar with every thing, 
the sensation was of the most extraor- 
dinary character. 

At length I succumbed to it—I got 
up and quietly shut the door—as quiet- 
ly as I could, the noise being scarcely 
perceptible to myself. I returned to 
bed. 

I had not lain five minutes, when the 
very same mental pressure seemed to be 
burning into my brain the impression 
that the door must be locked. Against 
that conclusion I fought valiantly and 
vehemently ; but in spite of me, the im- 
pression grew more and more distinct, 
and the impulse to get up and shut the 
door absolutely irresistible. 

Half ashamed of an action I could not 
help performing, but which I thought to 
be an useless and silly one, I got up as 
noiselessly as possible and stepped to 
the door. It was a patent arrangement, 
and bolted by letting a dead-fall upon 
the latch. With the utmost caution, I 
let down the dead-fall, and stood there 
pressing it with my thumb, so as to se- 
cure the object. 

While I still stood in that position, I 
distinctly heard a person in bare or in 
stocking-feet approach the door, stop, 
and the next moment quietly take hold 
of the outside handle and attempt to lift 
the latch. It turned slightly before 
reaching the catch, was pressed hard 
against it when reached, as I could per- 
ceive, then slowly and noiselessly the 
handle’ was turned back to its natural 
position. Three several and distinct at- 
tempts were made, and then, with the 
same stealthy tread, the footsteps stole 
away into silence, 

When no sound was any longer per- 
ceptible, I once more pressed the dead- 
fall firmly upon the latch, and flinging 
myself upon my knees, offered up most 
unfeigned thanks for what I could not 
help believing now, was a special provi- 
dential intervention in my behalf. I had 
a large sum of money with me, but not 
a soul in that house, that I am aware of, 
had any knowledge of the fact. Whether 
I had been followed and only overtaken 
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there, or whether the attempt was simply 
an experiment, I could never determine. 

I slept the balance of the night with- 
out any fear, and at breakfast in the 
morning no stranger was at the table or 
about the premises. I asked no ques- 
tions of any body, but paid my bill and 
went on my way rejoicing. 
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I shall not speculate on the facts 
above set forth. There are various ex- 
planations, and each man will adopt that 
which agrees with his theory of the 
The narrative is the 
naked truth; nothing is embellished, 
nothing added, and nothing omitted. 


A SECOND LOVER. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

Ir was the evening of a bright May 
day in a thriving Massachusetts village. 
The fields and woods were dressed in 
the gay livery of spring, and radiant 
with the budding glories of reiwakened 
life. The bloom was on the apple-trees, 
daffodils and pansies gleamed here and 
there in trim gardens; daisies studded 
the greensward, and bird and bee were 
on the wing. 

The last ray of sunset had just faded 
from the spire of the Congregational 
church overlooking the tall elms in the 
open square, and the western sky was 
suffused with the evanescent splendors 
of the hour; while the Housatonic 
River wound its way across the fields 
and past the prosaic-looking red brick 
mills hard by, babbling its idle tale over 
the sandy and rocky shallows toward 
the more picturesque valley beyond. 

Edward Carpenter and his mother sat 
alone in the parlor of a small detached 
house standing in an inclosure by the 
roadside. She was a widow of fifty 
years, of homely looks and kindly ex- 
pression, with a warm affection for her 
only living child; and he was a man of 
twenty-four years, sturdy in frame and 
of more than medium height, with crisp 
curly brown hair, blue eyes and a fresh 
complexion. You had only to look at 
the two when together, to see that the 
one loved the other. 

Edward was not habitually thought- 
ful, moody, or meditative; but of late, 
and this evening especially, his mother 


had observed in him symptoms of pre- 
occupation of mind which aroused her 
curiosity and interest, and, mother-like, 
she was anxious to know the cause. 

‘Edward,’ she said, turning to him in 
the midst of what appeared to be one of 
his brown-studies, ‘what is the matter 
with you? You used not to be so. 
Something is on your mind, I’m sure. 
What is it?’ 

‘Well, the fact is, mother, to be can- 
did, I’m in love.’ 

‘I never knew of that before, since 
you were smitten with Carrie Kent, and 
nicely she jilted you three years ago,’ 
and she looked hard at him over her 
knitting. 

‘Carrie Kent was a coquette,’ rejoined 
Edward sullenly. 

‘That she was, and you’d better be 
careful whom you take up with again.’ 

‘Do you know, mother,’ he resumed 
with a smile more of sadness than ~f 
mirth, ‘that I think disappointment in 
love only makes us yearn the more for a 
fresh object to love? I suppose it is be- 
cause a void is left in the heart which 
makes us painfully sensible of our need 
to fill it. At any rate, since [ broke 
with Carrie Kent, I have felt more in 
want of some other Carrie to make me 
happy than ever I did of her.’ 

‘Ah! you’ll get over all that in 
time,’ she remarked. 

‘But I don’t wish to get over it. I 
do n’t want to be as passionless as wood, 
or as unemotional as a machine. The 
human heart, I tell you, craves some- 
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thing to love, and without an object to 
live for, I should be as bad as a ship 
without a rudder. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, that I am just of that age and 
disposition when I ought to marry if I 
can find any girl I like well enough to 
marry. I'll not deny that I loved Miss 
Kent; I only wish she hadn’t led me 
on so far ; but without being of a suscep- 
tible nature, I still confess myself capa- 
ble of loving another. I thought, when 
I first loved her, that I never should 
have loved another, and I wouldn't, 
either, if she had not married old Mr. 
Jones for his money. That was one of 
the calamities of my life — loving her. 
Her ambition made her heartless. I 
was n’t good enough for her when Mr. 
Jones came into the field, because, for- 
sooth, I was a doctor, fresh from col- 
lege, with nothing but a diploma and 
five thousand dollars, and he was a 
mill-owner, with a million—and the 
gout,’ he added sarcastically. ‘But I 
forgive her. Why shouldn’t I? She 
did me a service by marrying him. She 
was n’t fit to be my wife.’ 

‘But who is it now ?’ asked the moth- 
er, calling him back to his starting- 
point. 

‘If I told you, I know what you’d 
say,’ he replied, fixing his eyes upon 
her earnestly. 

‘T cannot think who it is, then.’ 

* Guess.’ 

‘Emma Winthrop?’ 

A shake of the head. 

‘Libbie Norwood ?’ 

Another shake. 

‘Lily Ward ?’ 

‘No.’ And so in answer to the rest. 

‘Then who ?’ 

The old clock on the stairs struck 
eight, and the cat stretched itself on the 
carpet. 

‘Nobody you’d imagine,’ was the 
reply. 

His mother looked at him in point- 
blank wonder. 

‘Is it any one I knowin P——?’ she 
asked. 

* Yes.’ 
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Again she pondered, and again she 
guessed, but invain. Then she gave up 
thinking, and said: 

‘Come, out with it. Who is she?’ 

‘Mary Carney!’ was the solitary ex- 
clamation, and the speaker watched the 
effect of the announcement. 

‘Mary Carney!’ ejaculated the moth- 
er after taking a long breath, and with 
amazement pictured in her looks and 
her eyes fixed qn her son. 

‘ Yes, mother—Mary Carney. I love 
her.’ 

‘Why, my dear boy —’ 

‘Yes, I know all that,’ he interrupt- 
ed, anticipating opposition and objec- 
tions. 

‘It would ruin you in your profes- 
sion.’ 

‘I don't care if it does; but it won't. 
She’s respectable and good.’ 

‘That may be; but think of her fa- 
ther: he’s a bad man—one of the low- 
est of the low.’ 

‘What have I to do with that? I 
do n’t marry her family.’ 

‘She’s out of all society, and quite 
unfit for you.’ 

‘Well, she’s less likely to play the 
coquette than if she was in society. 
I’m sick of society. It’s all a sham; 
there ’s no heart, no charity in it.’ 

It need hardly be said that even in a 
New-England village, social position is 
as strictly defined and as much regard- 
ed in the intercourse of families as it is 
in large towns, with perhaps a little 
more obnoxious exclusiveness quite in- 
consistent with republican equality. 
Theoretically, we are all equals; but 
practically, there are as many social dis- 
tinctions in New as in Old England. 

The mother was on the point of re- 
newing her objections, and entreating 
her son to abandon the idea of such a 
mesalliance, when the back-door of the 
house was suddenly thrown open, a 
rushing sound was heard, and the next 
moment a comely girl of supple form 
and neatly chiselled features, pale with 
agitation and fear, and without either 
bonnet or shawl, ran weeping into the 
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presence of mother and son. Both 


were taken aback with surprise. 
CHAPTER SECOND. 


Mary Carney lived with her father 
in a plain brick cottage, the patch of 
ground attached to which adjoined that 
of the house we have just left. The 
Carpenters and the Carneys were there- 
fore neighbors; but the two families 
ranked very differently in the village. 
In other words, Mr. Carney was very 
much despised, and the Carpenters had 
always been very much respected. The 
popular opinion with regard to the for- 
mer was, that he had been either a pirate, 
or a slave-trader, or a gambler, or all 
three, and failed, for his means were 
supposed to be extremely limited, while 
his source of income was a mystery to 
the village gossips. He went away from 
the village no one knew whither at in- 
tervals, leaving his daughter in charge 
of an old woman who came to stay 
with her at such times in the cottage, 
and the time of his return was as un- 
certain as his departure or its motive. 
Of course, people said that if he went 
on plundering expeditions, it would not 
surprise them. Some said that he was 
connected with a gambling-house some- 
where; others, that he was a confidence 
man; while many had their opinion 
without publicly expressing it; so that 
on the whole, his reputation was de- 
cidedly disadvantageous to his daughter 
and unpleasant for himself. 

He was a_ strongly-built, heavily- 
bearded, hawk-eyed man, with a hoarse, 
loud voice, and a devil-may-care manner 
which seemed to fling defiance at every 
body and every thing. He knew per- 
fectly well of the estimation in which he 
was held in the village; and by the by, 
it aspired to the dignity of a town, for 
it had a population of three thousand, 
and nearly half a dozen churches, be- 
sides the one we have noticed; but he 
would not leave it on that account. 
He would brave it out, and return 
contempt for contempt. He _ had, 
therefore, nothing but a sneer and a 
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curse for the whole little community, 
and he was always copious in his terms 
of condemnation whenever opportunity 
favored an outpouring of his wrath. He 
was of violent temper and fitful moods, 
and resented all intrusion on his prem- 
ises. He had no associates, and wanted 
none; callers were not allowed, and 
children playing in the immediate vicini- 
ty of his cottage did so at their own 
peril, or were driven away with a rude 
command, followed when necessary by 
other equally imperative but more for- 
cible demonstrations. 

This being the character of her father, 
of course Mary could have no associates, 
and under the circumstances she desired 
none. She lived on in misery and resig- 
nation, yet hoping for a better future. 
And this was the life she had led as far 
back as she could remember. Where 
she had lived before she came to P 
she did not know, for her father had 
always been silent on the point. 

For fifteen years she had lived in that 
same brick cottage, and there her 
mother died a few months only after her 
arrival. That death had always been 
associated with mystery by the vil- 
lagers, and it was no less so in her own 
mind. She had a faint recollection of 
that mother’s face, or believed she had, 
but she strove in vain to recall it more 
vividly. 

She had died suddenly, but no doctor 
had attended her, no one knew her mal- 
ady, and the husband volunteered no 
explanations. She was buried in the 
village cemetery, and on the simple slab 
that marked her last resting-place Mary 
had been accustomed, from her earliest 
girlhood, to place the flowers she had 
gathered in her own little garden or at 
the roadside; and there in affectionate 
remembrance of one whose loss was 
irreparable, she often buried her face in 
her hands, and wept. Poor girl, she had 
a hard, solitary lot ; but how many there 
are in this cold world of ours whose lot is 
even worse. The complete tale of human 
hardship and suffering will never be 
written. 
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‘IT believe that man murdered her,’ 
had been uttered by more than one of 
the old residents, in allusion to Thomas 
Carney and his deceased wife; but the 
suspicion had become such an old story 
that nobody had thought much about it 
for years. 

Mary was now in her nineteenth year, 
and in spite of the disadvantages she 
had labored under, was of very pre- 
possessing manner and appearance. The 
neighbors said she took after her poor 
mother, who was every inch a lady. 

In figure she was rather petite, but 
strong, lithe, and active. She could 
not have been called a handsome girl, 
but she had good expressive features. 
Her mouth was perhaps a trifle large, 
but there was a mute eloquence about 
her lips which a physiognomist could 
have read ‘like a book.’ Her eyes were 
nearly hazel-colored, long-lashed, and 
full of quick flashes during conversa- 
tion; her nose prominent and well 
shaped, and nearer the Roman than any 
other type; and her complexion warm 
but not ruddy, heightening under excite- 
ment, but never reddening to a flush. 
Her hair, light and abundant, which 
hung in ringlets in her childhood, was 
now worn neatly drawn back from her 
forchead. For the rest, she had good 
teeth, and a well-shaped hand and foot, 
and on the score of health she had noth- 
ing to complain of. She was invariably 
dressed in good taste, and yet made all 
her own clothes. She had only been to 
school at intervals for about two years 
in all, and yet she spoke good French, 
and had a smattering of German and 
Italian, and considerable skill in draw- 
ing, while in the elements of an ordinary 
English education she was proficient. 
She could sing and play the guitar as 
well as most young ladies after an ex- 
pensive musical education, and she had 
as much pride and self-respect as if her 
father stood in good repute, and she was 
the belle of the village. She was clever! 
She was heroic! Such women,, and 
men like such women, are not cowed 
and abashed and made helpless and 
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hopeless by circumstances. They will 
not succumb to them, but maintain their 
dignity, their individuality and their 
self-confidence through every change. 
They rise superior to the accidents of 
fortune. It may have been that she 
had her father’s pride added to her 
mother’s finer qualities, for in other 
respects she was utterly unlike him. 
She had delicacy, ease of manner, grace, 
tact, amiability, and extremely keen per- 
ceptive powers. She had all the finer 
and higher attributes of woman, and 
although she kept aloof from other girls, 
and prejudices ran so strongly against 
her father, no one was heard to speak ill 
of Mary Carney; but people pitied her 
and wondered why she lived with her 
father instead of going out to work. 
They little knew her nature. She would 
rather have lived with him, even had he 
been more unkind and poorer than he 
was, than have chosen the alternative of 
becoming a factory-girl or seamstress, or 
a hired laborer of any kind. Besides, 
whatever her father might be, she owed 
him respect and obedience, and she 
never quailed under opinion, or esteem- 
ed or loved him the less because others 
believed him wicked and held him in con- 
tempt. 

On the day first referred to, her father 
had returned home after one of those 
periods of absence which had so often 
excited the suspicion of the villagers, 
and with him came a theatrical-looking 
man, smelling of tobacco, dressed entire- 
ly in black, and wearing heavy jewelry. 
He had a wicked, vulgar leer in his eye, 
and a great deal of pomatum on his hair, 
and was probably about forty years of 
age. ; 
‘Mary,’ said her father, introducing 
him, ‘this is Mr. Van Winkle, of Cali- 
fornia. He’s come to pay his respects 
to you, and [I want you to make him 
feel at home.’ 

Judging from the familiar manner oj 
Mr. Van Winkle, however, this last re. 
quest was quite unnecessary, for he felt 
quite at home already and without any 
effort on Mary’s part. She disliked his. 
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looks, his swagger, and his self-assertion, 
and therefore received him more coldly 
than she would have otherwise done. 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ said the father in 
his rough, coarse, unfeeling way, ‘Hell 
not hurt you.’ 

She was too pure and sensitive for 
contact with a man such as intuition 
told her he was, and having a presenti- 
ment of his design to become more than 
a casual acquaintance, she shrank from 
him with a feeling of dread. 

Had he been other than what he was, 
he would have seen and respected her 
wishes ; but he had a purpose in view, 
and a ruffianly determination to carry it 
out, in which he was evidently aided by 
the father. 

‘Here, I’ve brought you a gold watch 
and chain,’ said the stranger. ‘Let me 
put it round your neck,’ and taking 
them from a case he had carried in one 
of his pockets, he rose and attempted to 
carry his point. 

‘Oh! don’t, I pray!’ said Mary, rising 
from her chair. ‘I’m very much obliged 
to you indeed for your gift, but I don’t 
like accepting such valuable presents 
from gentlemen.’ 

‘Don’t like what?’ said her father 
gruffly, and with a show of anger. 
‘Come, take the gentleman’s present.’ 

She had never felt her father so little 
her protector: before, but she obeyed 
him, and the strange man put the omin- 
ous chain round her neck and then pat- 
ted her under the chin. She stepped 
back with eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion. Her father was present and laugh- 
ed at the incident—the old villain. 

‘Come, bring us some whiskey, Mary,’ 
said he, and a bottle and glasses being 
produced, the two men sat down to 
drink. 

‘She’s not exactly my style, but I 
guess she'll do,’ said the stranger to his 
companion when Mary had left the 
room, but she was near enough to over- 
hear the remark. 

‘She'll make you a good wife, that I'll 
guarantee,’ responded the other. 

‘Then that’s a bargain, old chap,’ and 
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he clapped Carney on the shoulder and 
winked, to which the latter nodded as- 
sent. 

What the terms of the bargain were, 
seemed to be understood, and the wink 
evidently had reference to a previous 
arrangement. 

Mary listened, imagined and _ shud- 
dered. For the first time in her life she 
began to think that her father was 
really the monster the villagers sup- 
posed him to be. Her trust in him had 
departed, and she could no longer look 
to him for protection from insult or in- 
jury. The conversation between the 
two men continued, but Mary only 
caught the meaning of a few sentences 
here and there. Among these were her 
father’s words: ‘You saved my life, I 
know, and as I said, you shall have her; 
but, mind you, mum’s the word, and a 
fair share of the dibs—that’s all I ask. 
Here’s luck,’ and he tossed off a glass 
of whiskey. 

‘Wait, and I’ll go and bring her 
down,’ he at length said. ‘I guess 
she’s up in her room.’ 

She was there, and, hearing him as- 
cend the stairs with an unsteady gait, 
she trembled. 

‘O father! leave me alone,’ she en- 
treated, as he entered the little candie- 
lighted apartment. 

‘Leave you alone—what do you 
mean ?’ he said, with savage roughness. 
‘Come down here and talk to the 
man I’ve selected for your husband.’ 

‘Oh! don’t say so, father,’ she cried 
piteously, kneeling with clasped hands. 

‘ Yes, but Ido say so. Give us your 
hand,’ and he tried to take it and lead 
her away. 

But her courage arose, her outraged 
womanhood rebelled, and she exclaimed 
loud enough to be heard by the man be- 
low: 

‘Father, look here! Although I am 
your daughter, you cannot force me to 
marry that man, and you ought to have 
more fatherly feeling than to ask me. 
You, ‘who ought to be my protector, 
you—’ 
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‘Come, no more of that,’ he said, at 
the same time trying to put his hand 
over her mouth, in a drunken half- 
earnest, half-playful way. 

‘I don’t see why you should want to 
stick in this miserable hole, instead of 
marrying somebody and going out into 
the world,’ he continued. ‘Come, I 
guess you’d better doas I tell you at 
once. Old Parson Bluffer may as well 
do the job to-morrow.’ 

‘Father!’ she ejaculated, and turned 
her mother’s eyes upon him solemnly. 
But he was dead to feeling. 

‘Yes, I know Iam your.father; that’s 
why I want to see you settled.’ 

Mary averted her face and began sob- 
bing bitterly. 

‘He’s plenty of money, and an old 
friend of mine. I know him like a 
book,’ he continued persuasively. 

‘What do I care for his money ?’ 

‘Ah! well, suppose we had both to 
go to the poorhouse; how would you 
like that? I can’t afford to stay here 
any longer.’ 

‘Carney!’ shouted the man below at 
this juncture. 

‘Hillo!’ responded the other, and 
went down to him. 

She heard her father and the strange 
man conversing in low tones, the latter 
seeming to make a proposition and the 
former to assent, and in momentary 
dread of hearing them both climbing the 
stairs together, she resolved upon flight. 
Hastily, but noiselessly, opening her 
chamber-window, she swung herself by 
the branch of a neighboring tree to the 
ground, and just as she did so, she 
heard the clatter of feet on the stairs, 
and then her father’s voice in the room 
she had left. She ran almost breathless 
for the first friendly shelter, knowing 
that her father would be likely to pur- 
sue and ill treat her, if he caught her 
while in his present condition, for intox- 
ication always developed the savage ele- 
ment in his nature. 

She had known Mrs. Carpenter and 
her son from childhood, and they had 
always been kind to her. So leaping 
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the fence which divided their garden 
from her father’s, she made her way to 
the back-door, and flew into the house 
for protection just at that moment when 
mother and son were talking about her, 
thus affording an illustration of a time- 
honored proverb, a modern version of 
which, is: ‘Talk of the sun, and a ray 
appears.’ 

There we have seen her trembling 
with agitation, and with tears in her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


‘Ler me fasten the doors; they may 
follow me,’ ejaculated the excited girl. 

‘Who? who?’ asked mother and son, 
startled and alarmed by her terrified 
manner and appearance. 

‘My father and that strange man,’ 
she gasped out. ‘I can hardly speak, 
I’m so excited and faint. Excuse me, 
I'll be better soon.’ 

‘Edward, go and get a glass of water,’ 
said Mrs. Carpenter, and both did their 
best to calm her. 

‘If you will only let me stay here, 
anywhere, to-night,’ implored the girl, 
‘I'll be very grateful to you, Mrs. Car- 
penter. 

‘Certainly you shall; make yourself 
quite at home. My mother, I know, will 
be only too happy to treat you as a 
daughter,’ said the young doctor, slight- 
ly coloring at the end of the sentence, 
as he thought of the conversation which 
Mary Carney’s arrival had just inter- 
rupted. 

The mother repeated the invitation, 
although in less enthusiastic tones: she 
wanted to know more. 

This display of kindness reassured 
poor Mary, and she mentally uttered 
sincere thanksgiving’. 

‘What has happened, Mary?’ asked 
the young doctor anxiously. 

‘T can hardly tell you, but I heard it 
all. My father said I should be married 
to him—the strange man—to-morrow. 
I heard them arrange it between them, 
and then my father wanted to force me 
down to; him. O dear! O dear!’ 
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and she burst into tears again. ‘I 
know they’re determined to make me 
do it if they can; I never thought that 
of my father before; but they shan’t, 
I’jl die first. Protect me, will you? 
Oh! do!’ And she shuddered with 
momentary apprehension. 

Edward’s indignation brought a flush 
to his face, and his mother raised her 
hands in horror and surprise. 

Just then she heard her father calling 
to her aloud in his own garden, and she 
trembled at the sound. If he discovered 
her—what then? He would claim her 
and lead her back, and she might yet be 
the victim of an infamous and heartless 
plot. 

‘Let me take you up to your room, 
my dear,’ said Mrs. Carpenter, with 
motherly tenderness, moved by com- 
passion for her, ‘and if he comes to in- 
quire, then you’ll be safe from him— 
the unfeeling monster !’ 

Mary gladly embraced the opportun- 
ity, and bade ‘Good-night’ to Edward, 
who shook her warmly by the hand as 
she went, saying: ‘Mary, don’t be 
afraid. Trust to me.’ 

‘That’s the greatest and most infa- 
mous outrage I ever heard of,’ said he, 
when his mother returned. ‘I have 
half a mind to go out and shoot the 
pair.’ 

‘Edward, my son, don’t be so ex- 
cited,’ she replied, endeavoring to quiet 
him. ‘It’s a horrid, terrible thing, I 
know, but the men are drunk, and you 
might get yourself into trouble by hay- 
ing any thing to do with them.’ 

‘If he finds she’s here, and comes to 
claim her, mind we’ll not give her up,’ 
he observed. 

‘I wish I could ,tell you something 
that would both prevent his trying to 
force her away, or continuing a neigh- 
bor of ours any longer,’ responded Mrs. 
Carpenter. ‘ Edward, he’s a bad man, 
worse than people have any idea of, and 
there has been a secret preying upon 
my mind for nearly fifteen years, which 
I can hardly bear to keep to myself any 
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longer. But I gave my solemn prom- 
ise under an awful threat, that I would 
never divulge it.’ 

‘ What is it, mother ?’ he asked, with 
a startled look full of anxious interest 
and unpleasant anticipations. She hes- 
itated for a moment, but a desire for re- 
lief from a terrible incubus triumphed 
over indecision, and she began with 
agitation the story of her secret. 

‘Perhaps I have done wrong in con- 
cealing it so long. If so, God forgive 
me. You know the Carneys came here 
a few weeks after your poor father died ; 
and being such close neighbors, I saw a 
good deal of Mrs. Carney, and I was 
greatly interested in her. She was a 
very superior person to her husband, 
and I pitied her. She told me she had 
run away from school to marry him, and 
that her father had never forgiven her, 
and would neither help her nor have 
any thing to say to her. She was full 
of grief all the time, and looked quite 
heart-broken and haggard, although she 
was still very young. Carney used to 
treat her shamefully, and poor, delicate 
thing as she was, I knew he would be 
the end of her. Iwas so sorry for her 
and her child, that it almost made my 
heart bleed to see them sometimes, 
when the mother would be crying and 
the child laughing on her knee. Well, 
one evening in August—how well I re- 
member it— when you were at your 
aunt’s and I was all alone in the house, 
IT heard loud screams from Carney’s cot- 
tage. I knew that poor woman’s voice, 
and I ran out to see if I couldn’t save 
or help her in some way. When I got 
as far as the cottage-window I heard the 
sound of heavy blows, and looking into 
the room, I saw Mrs. Carney, first on 
her knees, and then she fell forward at 
the last blow from her husband, who 
was standing over her with a large stick 
in his hands. I heard a feeble moan, 
and then all was silent.’ 

‘*Q Mr. Carney,’ said I, ‘what have 
you done? You’ve killed your wife ;’ 
and although I saw him coming toward 
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me, and was trembling with fright, I 
could n’t move. He seemed very much 
excited, and I feared for my life. 

‘*Come in here, Mrs. Carpenter,’ 
said he, and he led me into the house, 
and I had no power to resist him. I 
lost the use of my limbs, and sank into 
a chair close by the corpse. ‘I didn’t 
mean to do it, Mrs. Carpenter,’ said he, 
‘but I have done it, and I’m sorry for 
it. Now I don’t want to get into trou- 
ble, and I want you to swear you'll say 
nothing about it. Will you promise to 
do that on your Bible oath, as you value 
your life? If you don’t, you’re a dead 
woman before you leave this placg ;’ and 
he locked the door inside. 

‘In my terror I-promised all that he 
asked of me, and often since he has re- 
minded me with threats of my oath, but 
now—but now—’ and she covered her 
eyes with her hands and swooned. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Epwarp Carpenter sat up late that 
night, thinking over the strange circum- 
stances which had just transpired, and 
wondering more and more at his moth- 
er’s startling revelations. ‘They may 
well say,’ he muttered to himself, ‘ that 
there is a skeleton in every household; 
for that matter, there may be one in ey- 
ery heart.’ He had never had the re- 
motest suspicion that such a secret 
troubled his mother’s mind. So little 
do we sometimes know of those we think 
we know best. He had believed that 
she hid nothing from him, and he was, 
therefore, all the more astounded by this 
sudden and terrible discovery. ‘No 
wonder,’ he soliloquized, ‘ that she was 
averse to my marrying the daughter of 
a murderer. Ah! ah! but [will marry 
her, and if necegsary, avenge her moth- 
er’s death. Great God! what a world 
we live in; and this is what we call civ- 
ilization.’ 

He passed an almost sleepless night, 
and in the morning rose early, bent upon 
a serious purpose. It was to go to Car- 
ney, accuse him of the crime, and warn 
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him against staying another hour in 
P , or ever returning to it again. 

He did so, and was assailed with oaths, 
maledictions, and threats. But he was 
armed with a revolver and bowie-knife, 
although he had never yet used either, 
and determined to protect himself. So 
he hurled defiance at the scoundrel, in 
front of his own cottage, regardless of 
danger, and spoke in a tone of accusa- 
tion, determination, and command, which 
made the hardened villain quail. 

‘Are you harboring my daughter in 
your house? asked Carney; ‘if you 
are, look out.’ 

‘ Your daughter, sir, is under my moth- 
er’s protection, and as you have forfeited 
all claim upon her by your unnatural 
conduct, there she will remain, and you 
will not be allowed to see her.’ 

A diabolical look of anger, hatred, and 
scorn, was shot at the speaker. Had 
it been a bullet instead, Carney would 
have been glad, but he valued his life too 
much to attempt that of the young man 
before him. 

‘If you ’re not away in an hour, you'll 
be in prison on a charge of murder,’ 
were the last words of Edward Carpen- 
ter, as he walked away in the direction 
of his own home. 

In less than half that time, Carney 
left the cottage, bundle in hand, at a 
quick walk, and proceeding to the rail- 
road station, took his place in the train 
that came up a few minutes afterward, 
muttering curses over the betrayal of 
his secret, to guard which, by holding 
the timid Mrs. Carpenter in terror, was 
his only motive for having continued to 
live so long in the village. 

When Mr. Van Winkle, of California, 
who had taken quarters at one of the 
village hotels, called to see the fugitive, 
during the morning, he found the cottage- 
door locked, and his friend nowhere. 

‘Mother, I have one request to make 
of you,’ said Edward, after he had told 
her of the course he had pursued. ‘It 
is, that you will tell no other living crea- 
ture what you told me last night. I 
do n’t want Mary Carney to know, under 
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any circumstances. It would make the 
poor girl far more wretched than she is 
already. If he shows his face here 
again, or gives us any trouble, the case 
may be different; but if not, let the se- 
cret of the murder go no further, and be 
buried with us.’ 

To this Mrs. Carpenter assented. Ma- 
ry recovered something like her usual 
tranquillity, when she found that her 
father had gone away, although she 
failed to place implicit reliance on the 
assurance of Dr. Carpenter that he would 
never return. She could not see why he 
should not, and therefore she was hard 
to convince. 

‘But you need not go back to the cot- 
tage, Mary,’ said he, tenderly’; ‘ you can 
make your home here just as well.’ 

‘Thank you; [know youre very kind, 
as you always were to me, but I feel now 
that I must do something to earn my 
own living. I cannot live with my fath- 
er any more, after what has happened, 
whether he comes back or not,’ and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘ Of course you cannot, Mary; but why 
go away from here? Won’t this house 
do you as well as the old cottage ?’ and 
he looked into her eyes as she had never 
seen him look before. She grew embar- 
rassed under his gaze, and actually col- 
ored. 

‘I’m very grateful to you, but I’m 
afraid you ’d soon get tired of me,’ and 
she tried to smile. 

‘I can assure you, Mary, I for one, 
should never get tired of you; aw con- 
traire, 1 should be more and more de- 
lighted every day, and my mother, I’m 
sure, would learn to love you asa daugh- 
ter; and by the way, Mary, how would 
you like that relationship ?’ 

She had no longer any doubt about the 
drift of his conversation, but she could 
hardly credit her own senses, so much 
was she taken by surprise. 

She, however, feigned not to under- 
stand him as he meant she should, and 
replied: ‘If I had a mother, do you 
mean? Ah! how much I wish she 
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lived ; but regrets are useless to call her 
back.’ 

‘Yes, they are indeed,’ said Edward, 
looking a little as if he did n’t know what 
to say next. 

At this juncture his mother entered, 
and glancing at each, she saw something 
suspicious about the manner of both. 

She took occasion, when she found 
herself alone with her son, to speak to 
him seriously about his intentions to- 
wards Mary Carney, and to win him, if 
possible, from all thoughts of marrying 
one who was so far beneath him in social 
position, and the associations of whose 
life had been so wretched and unfortu- 
nate. But all her arguments seemed to 
be thrown away upon him ; every objec- 
tion she raised was laid aside or over- 
come, and he wound up by saying: 
‘Mother, I tell you candidly, I’m not 
going to reason about this matter; I’m 
just going to act according to my own 
natural impulse, and the dictates of my 
own heart and mind. I admire Mary’s 
character and conduct, and always have 
done so; and because she has not had’ 
the advantages which other young ladies 
have had, and her father happens to be 
a murderer, and a bad man generally, 
she’s not to be despised; indeed, the 
best testimony to her own purity is af- 
forded by the manner in which she has 
passed through the ordeal of so misera- 
ble an existence. I respect and love her 
all the more for her sufferings, her pa- 
tience, and her self-denial. She has been 
a dutiful daughter to an unworthy fa- 
ther, and let me tell you there are very 
few girls like her.’ 

He rose from his chair and looked his 
mother full in the face. ‘ Are you will- 
ing that I should marry her?’ he asked 
calmly. 

‘Think over it, my son, think over it; 
and remember you may marry in haste, 
and repent at leisure.’ 

But Edward had thought over it, and 
he told her so, and the next day she was 
reconciled, saying: ‘Perhaps it’s all for 
the best, who knows ?’ 
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And at twilight Edward and Mary 
walked out into the garden in the rear 
of the house, and there, beneath the bud- 
ding foliage of the spreading trees, he 
told the story of his love for her, and 
amid the incense of flowers, in the deep 
shade of that pensive hour, she placed 
her hand in his, and they sealed the con- 
tract which was to bind their lives to- 
gether, and were happy. And his moth- 
er blessed her as her daughter, and the 
young girl’s affectionate nature expand- 
ed like a summer blossom in that genial 
home, and the future, hitherto dark be- 
fore her, appeared a long and glowing 
vista leading to the bright land of pro- 
mise. 

A little more than a month passed, and 
a wedding and a funeral took place on 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


GUMBO’S REVENGE. 


‘Instrp of the fatal plunge to unfath- 
omed depths I fully expected to make, 
on losin’ my hold of the saplin’, I brought 
up, safe an’ sound, on a lower shelf 0’ 
the ledge, which, unseen in the inky 
darkness, had been all this time but a 
few feet beneath me. Giddy an’ sick 
with the swayin’ to and fro of the fragile 
support to which I had been clingin’, I 
was so overcome by this providential 
interposition in my behalf, that I em- 
braced the cold, hard rocks which had 
come between me an’ destruction, an’ 
thought it no disgrace to my manhood 
that my tears flowed unchecked. 


‘For a few minutes I lay filled with 


overflowin’ emotions of gratitude for this 
reprieve to my doom, an’ then my spirits 
sunk on reflectin’ that this temporary 
respite to my sufferins had, in all proba- 
bility, been purchased at the expense of 
my last chance for ultimate escape. Feel- 
in’ my way to the verge of the shelvin’ 
ledge that had broke my fall, I riz to my 
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the same day in the village. The mar- 
riage of Edward and Mary was taking 
place in the Congregational church, in 
the presence of a large congregation, 
while all that was mortal of the husband 
of Carrie Kent, his first love, was being 
lowered into the grave, in the cemetery 
where lay Mary’s mother. The young 
widow saw the happy bride pass by, 
and in her desolation envied her. 

Years have elapsed since then, bring- 
ing with them the changes inseparable 
from the lapse of time, but all has gone 
well with the young couple. They are 
still living in the same old home, sand 
more than one little stranger has been 
added to the family group, while nothing 
more has been heard of the fugitive 
Carney. 
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feet, stretchin’ forth my arms in all di- 
rections, high above my head, but they 
grasped only air; the saplin’ which had 
helped me to descend was beyond my 
reach, how fur, the pitchy darkness give 
me no means of judgin’, an’ the only 
possible means of returnin’ to the cave 
above was lost. Slow starvation stared 
me in the face ; in fact, it seemed the on- 
ly possible mode of release from my mis- 
eries, unless my cries for succor should 
succeed in attractin’. the attention of 
those who would only come to my res- 
kew for the sake of gloatin’ over, an’ 
prolongin’ my tortures. I did my best 
to calm down my fears, an’ to hit upon 
some plan of release from the appallin’ 
situation in which I found myself. Be- 
thinkin’ me of the matches in my pock- 
et, I lit one, an’ from its feeble ray of 
flickerin’ flame got a limited view of my 
surroundins. The saplin’ was so clearly 
out of reach that it would be folly to 
place any dependence on its help. Be- 
low me yawned the fearful mouth of the 
chasm, ready to close its monstrous jaws 


over its intended prey. In advance of 
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my position, the shelvin’ ledge widened, 
or deepened rather, extendin’ back under 
the masses of overhangin’ rock, beneath 
which, to escape the peril of fallin into 
the cavern depths unawares, I was mak- 
in’ my way, when, to my surprise, I 
found myself in a passage so contracted 
that it was only on all-fours [ could make 
my way along it. Knowin’ that I couldn’t 
be worse off than I was, I pushed on, not 
stoppin’ to ask myself where my new 
venture might leadme. The sound of a 
voice—the voice of Grubfree, brung me 
to a sudding stand-still. 

* Was I explorin’ some hidden recess 
of the cave, familiar to him, but unknown 
to me? [ asked myself, quakin’ with 
dread lest my conjecture might prove 
but too true. His tones never could 
have come to me so distinctly through 
the thick walls of the cavern; an’ my 
hair fairly brustled on end at prospect 
of bein’ trapped by my vindictive pur- 
suer, an’ led away in triumph to a fate 
which only the most fiendish malignity 
could have devised. As I strove to 
pierce the darkness, with strained an’ 
achin’ vision, a faint glimmer of light 
made itself visible a short distance ahead 
of me. It was like the faint glow of ex- 
pirin’ embers on a hearth, an’ spell-bound 
by the sight, I remained rooted to the 
spot, expectin’ every instant to have 
Grubfree pounce upon me with a shout, 
for I made no doubt that it was the 
glow of his lighted pipe which had at- 
tracted my gaze. 

‘Oh! blessed relief! thrice-welcome 
sound !—the loud hullo of my pursuer 
on the ridge outside, high above my 
head. Whence then, the light that had 
arrested my progress! It could not have 
been the illusion of a distempered fancy, 
for there, straight before me, it still glim- 
mered in my path. It might be a wild- 
cat brung to bay in its lair, an’ not fear- 
in’ a beastly asI did a human foe, I 
opened my jack-knife an’ prepared to dis- 
pute the way. Unflinchingly the glitter 
of what I took to be the creetur’s eyes, 
faced my approach till I got within strik- 
n’ distance, when I struck with a will, 
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breakin’ my knife-blade on the rocky 
floor, an’ raisin’ a little shower of sparks 
from a demolished cinder. How it came 
in sech an unlikely place was sufficient 
matter of exercise for my reasonin’ pow- 
ers. Strikin’ a second match, I perceived 
a fissure, skurcely the breadth of a man’s 
hand, in the overarchin’ ledge, through 
which must have come the sound of the 
voice, an’ the fall of the live coals that 
had gin me sech a start. 

‘With fears partly allayed, an’ some- 
thin’ like a hope of finding some safe 
outlet to this livin’ tomb, I once more 
groped my way forard with the best 
heart I could keep up. True, my efforts 
might end in the disappointment of 
bringin’ me to the verge of a second 
chasm, similar to the one I had so mar- 
vellously escaped; but so long as the 
faintest chance of release remained open 
unto me, I would leave no stone unturn- 
ed for improvin’ it to the utmost. 

‘Agin an’ agin, I had to worm myself 
through sech narrer, torchuous windins, 
that I tore the skin off both hands an’ 
feet in strugglin’ to free myself from the 
vice-like grip in which I kep gittin’ 
wedged fast. Longin’ to hurry my 
flight, I nevertheless, out of a due re- 
gard to the dictates of prudence, picked 
my way cautiously along, for I might 
have been, by a single misstep, toppled 
into some unseen pitfall crossin’ my path, 
without a minit’s warning. 

‘The bubblin’ murmur of flowin’ water 
arrested my onward course, an’ stretchin’ 
my arm in the direction o’ the sound, I 
dipped the palm in a runnin’ stream, an’ 
the fin of a fish brushed past my fingers. 
This discovery added ten-fold to my 
courage ; for I was sure this could be 
none other than the brook losin’ itself 
in the ground at the rear outlet to the 
cave; an’ by follerin’ its course, I might 
come to a similar outlet at some other 
portion of the ridge. It did jest cross 
my mind that these might be the dark 
waters, whose gurglin’ flow, in the Black 
Hole, brung images of death to my 
thoughts; an’ that they might course 
through a second equally frightful abyss, 
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or worse still, lose themselves in some 
stagnant underground reservoir; but I 
dismissed sech depressive apprehensions 
as too horrible for belief. 

‘ First, I did my best to find the banks 
o’ the stream, hopin’ to craw] along’em, 
as I had those borderin’ the outer gorge 
to the cave; but no barks was here to 
be found, as I learnt on strikin’ a match; 
for the brook had wore for itself a deep 
an’ narrer channel right through the 
heart of the limestone ledge. Cold, 

lack, an’ turbid was the water which 
sluggishly rolled beneath my troubled 
gaze. I hesitated to commit myself to 
the guidance of a current leadin’ I knew 
not whither ; but the way of retreat was 
closed behind me, an’ there was no al- 
ternative but to advance. Not knowin’ 
how long it might be before an opportu- 
nity could again be found for restin’ my 
weary limbs, I resolved to make the 
most of the present one, an’ stretchin’ 
myself on my flinty couch, was gurprised 
by sleep before I was aware. 

‘How long I slep’ I know not; but I 
was waked up by pains an’ aches in all 
my bones, and the loud tramplin’ of 
horses’ hoofs right above my rocky couch, 
only a few feet distant, too. As the sound 
was lost to view, it crossed my mind that, 
there bein’ any quantity of rifts an’ crey- 
ices making honey-comb of the ridge, I 
might, by makin’ strict search, find one 
of ’em, an’ digging through the soil an’ 
roots that had choked it up, find a path 
of escape from the shackles of toil an’ 
servitude—find some peaceful asylum, 
where, in rettirn for sech light services 
as I might be inclined to occasionally 
bestow, without gettin’ all tuckered out, 
as in the continuous servile labors the 
unconshunable slave-driver exacts of the 
reluctant Congo-man, rendered luxuri- 
ously indolent an’ averse to stated oc- 
cupation, by torrid Afric’s spicy airs, I 
might gain the means for supplyin’ my 
very moderate wants. Simple was my 
needs, as those of the wild child of the 
desert, uncorrupted by the contaminatin’ 
requirements of what is mistakenly call- 
ed a high state of civilization. Sencel’d 
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seen the pollutin’ effect of the vanities 
of dress and display on the once faith- 
fully attached but now misguided an’ 
perverted Floreen, I no longer wished to 
expose myself to the temptation of costly 
raiment an’ sumptuous fare. Whatever 
the shortcomins of my race, none can ac- 
cuse us of makin’ a god of mammon, or 
of desirin’ to sacrifice our natral love of 
ease an’ enjoyment, to the ungodly lust 
of filthy lucre. Simple, nourishin’ food, 
water from some runnin’ brook, sufficient 
clothin’ for protection agin’ wind an’ 
weather, freedom from set and stated 
tasks, an’ plenty of time for slumber an’ 
rest, made up my modest estimate of 
the good things of this life to which my 
humble aspirations was limited. Though 
I sought diligently for some seam or fis- 
sure in the overarchin’ ledge, I had my la- 
bor for my pains; not so much as a crey- 
ice could I find. There was no use in 
tryin’ to back out, so puttin’ a bold face 
on the matter, I made up my mind to go 
ahead, right or wrong. 

‘The cold, black water seemed awful 
pokerish to trust to; but twas my only 
way out of a bad fix or into a worse one, 
so in I plunged up to the arm-pits, an’ 
commenced wadin’ down the stream that 
had so nearly filled itself to its contract- 
ed channel that I got many a bump an’ 
bruise from the rough roofin’ jest over 
my head. Suddingly it occurred to me 
that if I should come to the brink of a 
second yawnin’ abyss, I should, more 
than ever, need a light to explore its 
treacherous depths in search of any hid- 
den outlet to the same; an’ the sweat 
trickled down my face at thought that 
the matches in my pocket, becomin’ 
water-soaked, might be rendered unfit 
for use. 

The stream grew more shaller, its bed 
more broad, an’ first tumblin’ over a 
stone interceptin’ my course, I next seat- 
ed myself on the impediment, an’ drawin’ 
forth the tobacker-pouch, proceeded to 
examine its contents. Sech a load as it 
took off my mind, on rubbin’ a match 
across the roofin’, to see it cast a dim, 
uncerting ray over the black an’ turbid 
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waters, an’ on the gray walls of the 
gorge, langwidge is inadyquit to de- 
scribe. Breakin’ into the last card of 
lucifers I had left, I pocketed half of ’em, 
and put ’tother half in the tight curlin’ 
locks of my hair, where I could git at it 
handy in case o’ néed. Skurcely was 
this precaution tooken, when I felt a 
cold, slimy reptile windin’ itself round 
my leg; an’ in tryin’ to brush it off, it 
coiled round my arm an’ fastened on my 
hand with a grip you could no more 
choke off than a dog’s jaw from a con- 
tendin’ bone. Strikin’ a match, I hast- 
ened to take the proportions of my new 
assailant, which looked to be a sort of a 
cross between a blood-sucker and a lamp- 
er-eel, the very squirmiest kind of a cus- 
tomer [ ever begun to tackle. Not rel- 
ishin’ the idee of bein’ made the subject 
of any fresh experiments in the fleebot- 
tomy line, I whipped out my jack-knife, 
what there was left of it, an’ whipped off 
the creetur’s head, which, even after this 
broad hint at departure, seemed wonder- 
ful lawth to let go its hold. No sooner 
was it disposed of, than a second assail- 
ant rushed to the charge; an’ startin’ 
forrard, knife in hand, I had as much as 
I could do fillin’ the office of headsman 
to the blood-thirsty crew. One thought 
arisin’ from the numbers jinin’ in the at- 
tack proved of a highly consolitory natur. 
I'd heard tell of folks who considered 
snakes a delicacy, an’ snails an’ slugs 
rare tit-bits, an’ surely eels an’ suckers 
was better eatin’ than them, an’ much 
easier ketched. There was no danger of 
starvin’ in my underground tenement, 
even if I should be forced to wander for 
weeks through its intrikit mazes. 

‘Of course, I couldn’t sleep in water 
breast-high; but I could return, if the 
channel should become impassable, to 
the hard couch where [ had slep’ before 
betakin’ myself to the stream. 

‘To pass the days in darkness seemed 
an appallin’ prospect to look forard to; 
but how many years had Casper Hawser 
spent in his subterranean abode, before 
the light of heaven blessed his vision! 
My reflections was cut short by some- 
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thing that felt like a pair of steel pinchers, 
shettin’ up with an awful snap round my 
great toe. Ifyou ever had a tooth pulled, 
you ’ll perhaps remember how the forcips 
did take hold, and have a realizin’ sense 
of the pain I underwent while my very 
toe-joint seemed crackin’ in the cronch 
of this unknown monster of the deep. 
A match was lit, but proved of little ben- 
efit, for the water wasn’t clear enough 
to be looked through, an’ the weight of 
the varmint hangin’ to my foot threat- 
ened to pull out my toe by the roots, on 
tryin’ to raise it to the surface. Bellerin’ 
with agony at every move, I dragged my- 
self along with less caution in feelin’ my 
way than I had previously deemed neces- 
sary, till the first thing I knew, over a 
steep ledge I pitched, neck an’ heels, 
bringin’ up on a pile of loose stones. 
Lightin’ on the crown of my head, I ex- 
perienced but triflin’ injury from my 
fall, an’ pickin’ up a stone, stove in the 
shell anf smashed up the head of the 
river lobster, or whatever the creetur 
might be, that was chawin’ away at my 
great-toe. 

‘Delivered from this tormentor, I was 
gropin’ round to discover the natur an’ 
extent of my foothold, when the loose 
stones took to rollin’ beneath it, landin’ 
me in a stagnant pool whose depth [ had 
no means of measurin’. As I plumped 
over head an’ ears, in the water, the 
matches in my hair were rendered unfit 
for use. As I couldn't take out and 
open the tobacker-box, without danger 
of wettin’ and spilin’ its gpntents, I had 
to go ahead blindly ; for there was no 
sech thing as backin’ out, now, an’ I 
was too uneasy about the futur to stay 
where I was. Luckily I could swim, so 
I struck out lustily, an’ soon brung up, 
slab-dab, agin’ a stone wall.  Follerin’ 
this as a guide, I speedily come to an 
opening, through which the water suck- 
ed with such force that I was shot into 
the cavity like a bolt from a catapult. 
Wilder and wilder grew the tumultuous 
flow of the surges, till the sound of its 
bubble an’ plash was swallered up in 
the roar an’ the swash of a volum of 
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mighty rollin’ waters to whose swift cur- 
rent I feared to commit myself. 

‘Whilst I was ponderin’ as to the best 
course to be adopted in this strait, the 
plated scales of some invisible monster 
grazed past my leg, an’ the familiar cry 
of a crocodile, bustin’ on my astounded 
ear, hastened my plunge into the seeth- 
in’ vortex foamin’ an’ eddyin’ right front 
of me. Round an’ round, I whirled in 
the swift revolvin’ circles it was vain 
to struggle aginst, till, dizzy an’ pantin’ 
for breath, I riz to the surface of the 
river, an’ exhausted as I was, could have 
shouted for joy on hearin’ the hoarse cry 
of a boatman pilotin’ his craft down the 
stream. The gray of dawn was jest be- 
ginnin’ to streak the east, an’ my feelins’ 
overflowed with thankfulness at bein’ 
permitted to look once more on the sky 
an’ earth I feared had passed from my 
sight for ever. Iwas so completely used 
up that I did wish from the bottom of 
my heart, that I could rest a spell on 
firm land, as well as behold it. Reflect- 
in’ that I had nothin’ but my own good 
right arm to trust to, [ rallied my routed 
energies, an’ by a few lusty strokes freed 
myself from the whirl of the mawl- 
stroom about which I had been driftin’. 

‘Next I struck out for the shore, but 
soon found that I hadn’t begun to cal- 
culate the difficulties of reachin’ it. The 
banks of the river was low and partly 
overflowed, so that there was a perfect 
slough of mire an’ slush to be floundered 
through before comin’ to dry ground. 
It was no more than [ might have ex- 
pected, to find myself stuck fast in the 
mud, which I soon did, an’ the more I 
struggled to git free, the deeper I sunk, 
till L began to think my latter end was 
to be worse than my first. 

‘I was jest thinkin’ of sayin’ my 
prayers, and givin’ myself up for lost, 
when my hand providentially clutched 
at a firm prop that did not give way in 
the desperit hold with which I clung to it. 
On examination, it turned out that I had 
grabbed hold of one of the bare, stake- 
like lim>s of a dead cottonwood, that 
must have caved in somewheres from the 
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banks of the river above, an’ floated 
down to its present place of lodgment. 
By its help, I pulled myself out of this 
dismal slough of despond. I got into 
deeper water, an’ swum round the bend 
into a shaller inlet, pot big enough to be 
called a bayou. Here I found any quan- 
tity of driftwood, that had come down in 
the spring freshits, and lodged in this 
sheltered nook, where there wasn’t 
enough current to drift it further down 
the stream. Climbin’ on to one of the 
logs, I shook myself like a half-drowndid 
water spanel, an’ turned my gaze in the 
direction of the cave where my fate had 
been nearly sealed. Little spirts of 
smoke kep’ shootin’ up from the charred 
stumps dottin’ the ridge. The sharp re- 
port of a musket rung on the still morn- 
in’ air, an’ before I had time to dive, the 
ball that had been aimed at my heart 
went clean through the fleshy part of 
my left arm. 

‘I dropped quickly into the water, 
bnt not before I had ketched a glimpse 
of Grubfree’s crowchin’ figger, peerin’ 
over the very topmost pinnacle of Goat- 
leap ledge. Starichin’, as best I could, 
the flow of blood from my wound, by 
bindin’ about my arm a ligature gained 
at the expense of a before-mentioned un- 
der garment already shorn of its fair 
proportions, I fell a prey to the gloomi- 
est forebodins in regard -to the evil con- 
sequences that might result from the fact 
of my remorseless pursuer havin’ learned 
that I was still above ground. I knew 
him well enough to feel sure that he 
would foller, like a sleuth-hound, on my 
track, to cut off all chance of escape ; an 
all sense of fatigue was swallered up in 
a feelin’ of overpowerin’ dread at pros- 
pect of facin’ the dangers besettin’ my 
course. 

‘Hunger an’ pain were forgot, through- 
out that livelong day, every hour of 
which menaced me with some fresh 
peril. Time an’ agin’, did I hear the 
tread of the vindictive slave-hunter an’ 
his fiendish crew on the logs beneath 
which I'd dove, and where I was awfully 
put to’t for breath, the only air I could 
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git bein’ filtered through the heavy lay- 
ers of timber piled high above my head. 
I could even mark the exultant accent 
of my demoniac persecutor as he re- 
marked, with a chuckle of satisfaction, 
that the body had probably sunk, an’ 
might not come to the surface for several 
days. Isee, by this observation he let 
fall, that he thought I'd been fatally hit, 
and was fur from bein’ sorry for the con- 
clusion at which he had arriv’. 

‘The sun went down, at last; an’ 
thankful was I to see the evenin’ shades 
darknin’ the face of the water, an’ to hear 
the last dip of the oars that had been 
rowin’ round my hidin’ place, an’ that 
so uncomfortably near that I could feel 
the swash of the water at every pull. 

‘Keepin’ my arm asoak all day had 
made it so stiff an’ painful that it was 
all [ could do to bend it; an’ I hada 
tough time of it draggin’ myself on to a 
log, where I laid down with a feelin’ of 
relief, sech as no livin’ creetur’ can real- 
ize who hain’t never had his muscles 
kep’ at full stretch, from the risin’ to the 
goin’ down of the sun, as mine had been 
kep’. 

‘There I lay, without stirrin’, till I 
heard the chapel clock strike midnight, 
when I begun to cast about in my own 
mind for some mode of extrication from 
the dredful quandery in which I found 
myself. Remainin’ where I was, would 
surely be the death of me; an’ how to 
git away without meetin’ the same de- 
plorable catstrophy baffled my best pow- 
ers of conception. One thing was cer- 
ting, I never could bear up through an- 
other day, under the terrible strain on 
my vital energies that I'd bore up under 
through the one that was passed. More’n 
as likely as not, my wounded arm would 
be too much swelled an’ inflamed, by 
mornin’, to be of any use in effectin’ my 
escape, an’ its condition would n’t be by 
no means improved by another twelve 
hours’ soakin’. 

‘Takin’ to the shore was clearly out 
of the question, for I made no doubt that 
all chance of flight in that direction would 
be cut off by lettin’ loose the bloodhounds 
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in the course of the night. After think- 
in’ it over, I concluded that let come 
what would, these fierce brutes must n’t 
be allowed to get scent of my track. 
There was nothin’ for it but breastin’ the 
waves once more. 

‘My mind bein’ somewhat quieted by 
havin’ come to this fixed resolve, the 
gnawins of hunger once more made 
themselves felt. Havin’ noticed a spe- 
cies of fresh-water slug clingin’ to the 
ends of the logs, an’ appeased the cravins 
of appetite, by makin’ a hearty meal of 
these lushus molusks, [ committed 
myself once more to the treacherous 
waves, an’ struck out, as boldly as my 
dilapidated fizzykle condition would per- 
mit, for the boat-house at the curve of 
the inlet, which, all things considered, 
I’d decided to be my safest place of re- 
fidge. My lame leg wasn’t in good 
workin’ order, an’ my arm felt as though 
a shovelful of fresh coals had been 
heaped over it, every time I stretched it 
forth, in my buffit for dear life; but 
knowin’ full well that a moment’s falter- 
in’ would be like endorsin’ my own 
death-warrant, I struggled on till | 
dropped exhausted on the floor of the 
haven, where I trusted to find at least 
temporary security. 

‘This I did find, on a rough-planked 
scaffoldin’, piled high with wore-out fish- 
in’-tackle, broken oars, tattered sails, rot- 
ten cordage, an’ a variety of old traps that 
are]wont to accumulate.in sech a place. 
Behind these heaps of cast-off rubbish, 
I carefully intrenched myself, an’ con- 
scious that I had done my best in ward- 
in’ off any sudding assault of fate, calm- 
ly awaited the turn of events, I was 
just yieldin’ to natur’s overpowerin’ 
claims for repose, when a sound burst 
on the affrighted ear of night that ban- 
ished all dreams of slumber from my 
thoughts. This was no other than the 
deep-mouthed bayin’ of the bloodhounds, 
runnin’ hither and yon, to ketch scent 
of their prey. My blood run cold, as 
one of the monster brutes come sniffin’ 
an’ scratchin’ at a crack between the ill- 
fittin’ walls of the structur’, that give me 
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a clear view of his pityless white fangs. 
Confirmed in the truth of my conjecture, 
that, supposin’ I had found strength to 
drag my maimed an’ bleedin’ form ashore, 
all possibility of retreat by that route 
would be provided aginst, I listened 
thankfully for the sounds denotin’ that 
the hounds were secured for the night, 
‘an’ peacefully sunk to rest. 

‘Next mornin’ the search was renew- 
ed amongst the drift timber, an’ I shook 
like a leaf, when one of the rowers, in 
gittin’ out the boat, come up on to the 
scaffoldin’ for a missin’ bit of tackle, an’ 
stirred up sech a musty smell amongst 
some mildewed fish-nets, that it was all 
I could do to keep from clearin’ my 
throat by a cough, or my nose by a 
sneeze. If he had kep on overhaulin’ 
the old traps much longer than he did, 
my life would have paid the forfeit of 
his search; but luckily he found what 
he wanted, without rummagin’ over the 
whole pile of rubbish, an’ I breathed 
freer, the further the distance increas- 
ed between us. My arm tingled an’ 
smarted like a raw burn, an’ the sting- 
in’ pain answered one good purpose, that 
of bluntin’ the edge of hunger, so that 
I felt no inconvenience from the effects 
of my prolonged fast. Water, scooped 
up from the river, slaked my feverish 
thirst, an’ bathin’ my arm in the same 
cooled its fiery smart. 

‘Three days I stayed cooped up in 
my unsuspected hidin’.place, without a 
morsel of food passin’ my lips; an’ by 
that time, the cravins of appetite be- 
come so importynit that they was no 
longer to be set aside with impunity. 
At first I thought of swimmin’ out 
to the driftwood, an’ procurin’ a fresh 
supply of slugs; but my wounded arm 
was so nearly useless, that I finally 
abandoned the idee as one not likely to 
lead to success. 

‘There was a ferry, less than half a 
mile lower down the river; but I dur- 
sent try to git to it in the daytime, for 
fear of a surer rifle-aim than the one 
previously checkin’ my flight, an’ dread 
of the hounds kep me from breakin’ 
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cover under the favorin’ darkness of 
night. 

‘Somethin’ must be done, that was a 
sure case; for I could n’t stay an’ starve, 
if, by strainin’ the last nerve to its 
fullest stretch, there was any chance of 
escapin’ a fate, at which the bravest 
spirit well might quail. Turnin’ the 
matter over an’ over in my mind, I 
finally come to a resolve, which I de- 
termined to carry out if it was the 
means of my death. By superhuman 
exertions, I launched the boat, an’ pilot- 
ed it outside the inlet into the main 
current of the stream. The turbid flow 
of this father of waters swep me out of 
my course, though I plied the oars with 
a vigor an’ resolution that made the 
blood gush from my half-healed wound 
at every stroke. Spite of my efforts to 
steer as nearly straight for the opposite 
bank as might be, it was just below the 
ferry-landin’ that I touched shore. 

‘The ferryman was no doubt soundly 
snorin’ in his bunk; for not a sign of 
im was to be seen; an’ leavin’ my boat 
to drift at will, I struck into the dense 
chaparel skirtin’ the shore, an’ havin’ 
partially appeased my hunger by a feast 
of wild figs an’ pecan nuts, I scraped 
together a bed of dry twigs an’ leaves, 
an’ betook myself to rest with a feeling 
of peace an’ security, that had been a 
stranger to my experience for wecks that 
was past. 

‘ Riverside grapes, wild fruits, an’ nuts 
furnished my staple articles of diet till 
my arm was in a fair way of healin’ ; 
an’ Thad about made up my mind that 
the time had arriv for startin’ on my 
north’ard flight, when a chance sight of 
my pretended owner awakened afresh 
in my breast that slumberin’ sense of 
duty, impelling me to award the perpe- 
trator of so many villainies the just due 
of his crimes. I could n’t reconcile it 
to my conscience to let ’im go on un- 
checked in that soul-destroyin’ course 
of inickwity which, if not nipped in the 
bud, would consign ’im to perdition in 
the next world, if not in this terrestrial 
sphere. I owed it to the society fester- 
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in’ with the moral pizen infused into its 
vishiated circulation by this spiritual 
leper, an’ all them that upholds him or 
the diabolical institution from which he 
sprung—-I owed it, furthermore, to the 
everlastin’ interests of the hardened trans- 
gressor himself to arrest his fatal prog- 
ress in the broad road leadin’ to destruc- 
tion. When he had made my heart the 
target for his deadly aim, it was only 
accident that had saved me from the 
fatal shot—only a chance that had pre- 
vented his becomin’ a murderer in deed, 
as he was in intent, thus makin’ his life 
a rightful forfeit to a violated law. In 
the eye of heaven, judged by that high- 
er law which holdeth no man guiltless, 
who meditates the unlawful sheddin’ of 
his brother’s blood, he was a murderer, 
an’ as such liable to fittin’ penalty for 
his crime. I would act in strict accord- 
ance with the.divine precepts of the 
new dispensation, an’ not exact a life 
for a life—I was further prevented from 
exactin’ the extreme penalty of an out- 
raged higher law, out of regard to my 
promise to the beauteous Doralind, that 
I would never raise my hand aginst her 
father’s life; but I would arrest ’im in 
his guilty course, an’ grant unto him 
the inestimable boon of an opportunity 
for repentance and reform. p 

‘I may as well mention how it come 
to pass that I ketched sight of the re- 
morseless scoundrel, who had so nearly 
dogged me into my grave. Crawlin’ 
down to the edge of the river for a 
drink from its riled-up waters, I see 
crossin’ in the ferry-boat, quite unarmed 
an’ defenceless, the man who had never 
spared me a blow it was in his power to 
deal. Impelled by some desire too 
strong to be resisted, I crep along in 
the shadder of the underbrush, as near 
the ferry-landin’ as I dared to go for 
fear of bein’ discovered. Grubfree 
sprung ashore with the springy, vault- 
in’ leap of one who is stranger to the 
blightin’ effect of pain or disease, an’ I 
vowed to myself that he should live to 
taste the cup of misery he had forced 
other lips to drain. 
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‘He went into a log buildin’, kep as a 
store, where was to be found a varied 
assortment of substantial an’ fancy 
goods, from a plough or a cultivator to 
a ribbon or a roosh. 

‘Purty soon he come out, an’ I heard 
‘im call back to the store-keeper: ‘ How 
soon can you have the cooperin’ finished 
up in good shape? Name as early a 
time as you can, for I’m ruther late 
with my boxin’ an’ barrelin’ already.’ 

** Call in one week, an’ I will be ready 
for you,’ says the trader. 

‘* Very well,’ says Grubfree, ‘this 
day week I'll be on hand, an’ if you 
disappoint me, it will quite likely turn 
out more to your disadvantage than 
mine in the long run.’ 

‘Instid of going right back to the 
ferry, Grubfree started off by a footpath 
runnin’ along the edge of the wood; 
an’ by keepin’ in the shade of bush an’ 
vine, I followed ’im unperceived till he 
stopped at pine-board shanty, an’ sum- 
moned its occupant by soundly belabor- 
ing the door. 

‘*T’ve come,’ says the slave-hunter, 
‘to see about disposin’ of them hounds 
I had of you, not but that they are fully 
up to the mark, but I’ve no further use 
for ’em; an’ it costs as much for their 
keepin’ as it would for a span of mules, 
that would earn their fodder twice over.’ 

‘* Jes so,’ says the dog-dealer, shiftin’ 
his cud from one cheek to tother, an’ 
squirtin’ a stream of tobacker juice over 
a rose-bush, that was half eat up with 
predatory insecks; ‘an’ what’s more, 
you ’ve come in the very nick o’ time, 
for I’ve not only got a whole slew of 
right down likely donkeys on hand, but 
a tip-top customer for the hounds—a 
cotton-planter, whose hands have been 
worked upon by a pestiferous abolition 
Yank, till there’s no sech thing as keep- 
in’ ’em in the traces, an’ matters has 
gone from bad to worse till now, jist in 
the height of pickin’-time, when a day’s 
delay is so much loss to the crop, the 
whole posse on ’em has cut sticks for 
the swomps, leavin’ the staple, short 
an’ long, to be scattered to the four 
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winds. The planter’s wife and daugh- 
ters are out with their baskets in the 
field, tryin’ to save enough of the crop 
to guard aginst actual want for the com- 
in’ season; but there is small virtue in 
sech mild measures for stayin’ off sech 
a monster evil.’ 

‘*Oho!’ thinks I to myself, ‘ here’s 
an admission that the ceaseless drudg- 
ery of the poor chattel is all that keeps 
want from crossin’ the threshold of his 
rich master. Only give us our rights, 
the rights of freemen, an’ we would 
soon wipe off old scores with them that 
has so long held us in the bonds of in- 
ickwity. By workin’ only at our own 
chosen hours, an’ at our own stated 
prices, we should n’t be long in showin’ 
’em that we could make their depend- 
ence on our labor full as gallin’ as any 
they ’ve ever forced us to submit to.’ 

‘*He’s an easy-goin’ old codger, is 
Keelson,’ the mule-fancier went on, 
‘who would sooner put up. with no end 
of imposition than stir up a hornit’s 
nest about his ears; but as I’ve told 
im agin an’ agin, when the creeturs fuirly 
show their stings, it’s no time for dilly- 
dallyin’, unless he’s ready to give up 
that he’s a gone sucker. It’s sink or 
swim with him, an’ he’s beginnin’ to 
find it so. He’ll see hard times, an’ 
his hands harder still, if things is allow- 
ed to go at loose ends in this stile. For 
all the shabby tricks the black rascals 
hive served ’im, as they always do serve 
them that don’t keep a tight rein over 
em, leavin’ the cotton that’s meat an’ 
drink to him an’ his’n rottin’ in the 
field, he was too chicken-hearted to put 
the hounds on their scent, till I told him 
the animals was so well trained that 
they would most likely do nothin’ worse 
than tree the loafin’ sogers, when he 
could bring ’em to terms at his laysure.’ 

**T°ll take a look at the mules, if 
they are handy,’ says Grubfree. 

‘* They are turned out to pastur,’ says 
the stock-dealer, ‘an’ I couldn’t very 
well have ’em brung in to-night, for my 
Mexican herdsman is brandin’ sheep to- 

day ; but I will have a batch of ’em las- 
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sooed to-morrow, if that will suit your 
purpose.’ 

‘*This day week will suit my pur- 
pose better,’ says Grubfree, ‘for I’ve 
got another arrant in the neighborhood 
then. Shall I fetch the hounds along 
when I come ?’ 

‘I pricked up my ears at this, fearin’ 
that my plan of righteous retribution 
was to be upsot by the arrival of these 
ferocious brutes; but my fears was al- 
layed by hearin’ their former owner 
direct that they should be sent, in leash, 
to Keelson, who lived tother side o’ the 
river. I was filled with devout exultation 
as I watched the departur’ of this ruth- 
less contemner of laws human an’ divine. 
Providence had clearly selected me as 
the instrument for avengin’ this man’s 
hideous crimes. Instid of bein’ a help- 
less an’ despised fugitive hunted to the 
death, I was the divinely appinted min- 
ister of justice, setting in judgment over, 
an’ passin’ sentence upon the impenitent 
oppressor of myrace. I would n't touch 
his life, for even guilty Cain’s was forbid 
to be teched; but I would put a mark 
upon ’im, that would preserve society 
from further wrong at his hands, an’ 
give him ample time for meditatin’ 
upon, an’ forsakin’ the error of his 
ways. ' 

‘As calmly and dispassionately as the 
judge on his bench, did I sentence the 
convicted culprit to his more than 
merited doom; but, unlike said judge, 
I had not only to bring in the verdict, 
an’ provide means for executin’ the 
same, but furthermore to be myself the 
executioner. It was an uncommon hard 
case, but I riz to the sublime demands 
of the occasion. 

‘In order to carry out my humane 
purpose for the suppression of crime 
an’ the protection of innocence, I must, 
at all hazards, possess myself of the 
means, which were indispensable to the 
furtherance of my benevolent design, 
even if in obtainin’ the same, I was 
forced to resort to measures unjust- 
ifiable under ordinary circumstances, 
when the sacred end to be attained 
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would n’t justify any practicable means 
for its attainment. 

‘The follerin’ is the manner in which 
I put the case in my own mind: Here 
was one of them big criminals that 
break through the fine-wrought meshes 
of all mundane law; but there was a 
higher law sufficiently strong to hold 
them in inexorable grasp, if only the 
instrument for carryin’ out sech divine 
decree was ready to fulfil obligations so 
bindin’, even at the expense of others 
hitherto held to be equally valid. Iwas 
ready to assume all needful obligations 
as the avengin’ administrator of this 
higher code, an’ whatever opposin’ rights 
stood in the way of sech administration 
must succumb through the uncontrover- 
tuble law of moral necessity. If a life 
thrust itself in the way of exercisin’ 
this higher law, plainly the life must be 
sacrificed, that the law might be pre- 
served. 

‘T must have a gun, with needful mu- 
nitions for the same, to successfully 
carry out my righteous resolve; but 
these I couldn’t obtain through other 
channels, than them that is ordinarily 
stigmatized as shop-breakin’ an’ theft. 
In this strait, I had the heroic manhood 
to trample under foot the commonly 
received notions of society, in executin’ 
a verdict designed for society’s ultimate 
benefit. 

‘Inspired with the lofty natur of my 
mission, at the solemn hour of midnight 
I wrenched off a shutter to one of the 
store-windows that had never been guilty 
of glazin’, an’ cautiously made my way 
into the only apartment the buildin’ 
contained. Slyin’ along on tiptoe to the 
littered-up counter, I peeked over 
the top of it, an’ was right glad to see 
the trader sound asleep in his bunk; 
for if he had been waked up by the 
noise I’d made in effeciin’ a forcible 
entrance, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, and an unalloyed regard for the 
higher interests of sufferin’ an’ bleedin’ 
humanity, would have compelled me to 
slay him in cold blood—a trial of faith 
from which I shrunk, an’ which I never 
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could have bore up under, but for the 
reiissurin’ promptins of moral necessity, 
Armin’ myself with a keen double- 
edged dagger, I next appropriated to the 
purposes of justice a well-conditioned 
shootin’-iron, with a sufficiency of pow- 
der an’ shot for any contingency that 
might arise. 

‘I regarded the safe performance of 
this perilous feat as an omen of heaven's 
approval of the sacred purpose to which 
I had pledged myself. For several suc- 
ceedin’ days, I devoted myself to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of rest till my 
wounded arm showed indubituble signs 
of healin’; an’ without doubt, I might 
have regained the full use of the injured 
member, if I could have contented my- 
self to put up with a long period of in- 
activity ; but this was not to be thought 
of, for the chance of inflictin’ merited 
punishment on a doomed malefactor 
might not present itself a second time. 

‘Much as the effort cost me, I took 
to untirin’ practice with my newly ac- 
quired fire-arm, an’ quickly grew to be 
sech an expert, that I brung down a 
young lamb at the distance of ten paces, 
so fur disablin’ the creetur’, that it was 
easily dispatched with my dagger, an’ 
proved very tender eatin’. 

‘There’s no denyin’ that my heart 
did beat a trifle faster, as I see Grubfree 
takin’ the path leadin’ to the stockdeal- 
er’s shanty ; but as I had no intention 
of endangerin’ the scoundrel’s life, I 
pulled a stiddy trigger, as he was passin’ 
the ambush where I lay in wait for ’im, 
an’ lodged as fine a charge of coon-shot 
in his legs, as ever belched from musket’s 
bore, an’ down he dropped with a howl 
of rage an’ pain, it did my heart good 
to hear. 

‘I couldn’t forbear reapin’ the full 
advantage of this triumph of right over 
wrong an’ oppression, by lettin’ the op- 
pressor know to whom he owed this 
signal award of justice ; so I peeked out 
from behind a clump of laurel that had 
afforded me a hidin’-place, an’ says I: 
‘ How’s that odd fish, the most alert and 
attentive landlord of the Mountain Cave ? 
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Make my kindest regards to his worship 
the gorilla, for his hospitable cheer in 
the way of entertainment for man and 
beast. My compliments, do me the 
favor to convey to the fond and faithful 
Floreen, who will no doubt rejoice to 
hear that her lover is on the safe road 
to the land of freedom, where he will 
exercise that vigilance which is the price 
of liberty, to keep the clutch of the 
fiendish slave-hunter from tightenin’ 
round his throat.’ 

‘Scowlin’ black wrath from eye an’ 
brow, the prostrate demon drew a re- 
volver from his breast-pocket an’ dis- 
charged it straight at my head; but 
duckin’, I avoided the contents of its 
barrel, an’ plunged into the depths of 
the forest, my conscience restin’ lightly 
on its bosom’s throne, at thought of 
duty to the innocent fulfilled, while to 
‘the guilty had been meted out that 
righteous retribution follerin’ surely on 
the heels of crime. 

‘With game added to the other boun- 
tiful provisions of stream, an’ wood, an’ 
field, I found small difficulty in satisfy- 
in’ the claims of hunger till I reached 
the more thickly inhabited towns an’ 
villages of the North, where I learned 
with surprise that the most noxious 
prejudices against my color an’ race 
throve almost beyond belief, an’ where I 
have repeatedly known what it was to 
feel myself almost famishin’ from lack 
of a morsel to eat, or a roof, however 
humble, to shelter me from the cold, 
searchin’ winds that pierced me to the 
very vitals.’ 

‘Help is so skurce an’ hard to be got,’ 
says I, ‘sence the war has begun to 
drain off our workin’ population, that it 
seems as if you might find some way of 
earnin’ an honest livin’ if you are willin’ 
to work.’ 

‘Work!’ says he, turnin’ on me a 
look of eloquent reproach; ‘what kind 
of labor can the mutilated cripple who 
wears his bandaged arm in a sling, an’ 
whose mangled leg is in sech a state that 
every step costs him untold misery, per- 
form ?’ 

VOL. LXV. 10 
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Feelin’ self-rebuked at havin’ made a 
suggestion so ill-timed, an’ so seemingly 
heartless, I did my best to make up for 
it by tellin’ the forlorn victim of a bar- 
barous system, that I never dreamed of 
his seekin’ employment till he had re- 
covered from the effect of the injuries 
which would, I presumed, git well with 
time an’ care. 

‘But the time an’ care,’ says he in a 
sad, appealin’ way; ‘how are they to 
be come by in the vagrant, rovin’ life 
I’ve been condemned to lead? Poor 
an’ scanty food, tattered raiment, an’ 
exposure to all the beatin’ winds an’ 
drenchin’ storms of this chill clime, keep 
my hurts in sech a sore an’ irritable 
condition that they’ve growed worse, in- 
stid of better, sence my flight from bond- 
age. With all their boasted philanthro- 
py, I have yit to find, at the North, the 
good Samaritan who is ready to pour oil 
an’ balm upon the wounds of the suffer- 
in’ brother who has fallen amongst 
thieves an’ been grievously beaten with 
many stripes. I sometimes think it 
might have been as well to die in the 
land of bondage, a victim to goadin’ 
tyranny, as from neglect an’ indifference 
in this blessed state of freedom, where I 
find a plenty of folks ready: to listen ta 
an’ condole over the story of my wrongs, 
but not one to lend me a helpin’ hand in 
rightin’ the same.’ 

I felt this complaint to be a tellin’ hit 
at my backwardness in offerin’ succor 
an’ shelter to the footsore an’ wayworn 
outcast ; but truth forces me to confess 
that I was wasn't wholly free from that 


prejudice of which he had accused others, © 


an’ perhaps—rightly enough too—sus- 
pected myself. Grand an’ noble as was 


his fizzykle proportions, they somehow, ° 


in spite of reason an’ sound judgment, 
filled me with dread an’ misgivins, in- 
stid of the confidence an’ trust they 
ought to have inspired; an’ I had a 
vague, uneasy impression that it was 
better to be alone in the house than to 
have him, strong as he was, stand be- 
tween me an’ danger. . 


When he had been talkin’ of the bar-: 
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barities inflicted by his brutal master, 
the remembrance had brung to his eye 
a savage gleam that had warned me 
against trustin’ his wild untutored na- 
tur’ too fur. Then his notions of high- 
er law was widely at variance with the 
strict notions of justice in which I’d 
been brung up. In the catechism I’d 
learnt all through by heart when a 
child, it was writ: ‘Vengeance is mine 
saith the Lord, an’ woe unto the man 
who arrogates unto himself my preroga- 
tive.’ In all its gospel teachins, not a 
trace was to be found of any higher law 
requirin’ its followers to violate the law 
of the land wherein they dwelt in its 
support. Furthermore, Gumbo’s way 
of upholdin’ justifiable homicide, went 
right agin the grain of all my precon- 
ceived idees of premeditated murder, as 
it was always called down our way, 
though I was fully aware that allowance 
ought to be made for the contaminatin’ 
effects of an institution that must be 
one of the seven deadly sins, sence even 
ministers of the gospel find it better 
worth preachin’ against than that sordid, 
corruptin’, inickwitous service of the 
filthy mammon of lucre, the flesh and 
the devil, for which the gospels furnish 
plenty of texts. 

Hows’ever, I didn’t forgit that in these 
same gospels charity was the most com- 
mended of all the virtues; so I made a 
eompromise between my benevolent de- 
sire to succor the needy, an’ the appre- 
hensions restrainin’ me from sech pur- 
pose, by an arrangement I proceed to 
describe. 

In the room jinin’ my own, Joe had a 
big bed all to himself; but 1 couldn’t 
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think of puttin’ any stranger whatsom- 
dever to share his lodgins. Over the 
shed—the door leadin’ into it from the 
pump-room bein’ fastened by a strong 
bolt—was an unfinished chamber, with 
a crick-bed in it that we'd never made 
use of; an’ says I: ‘ You shall no longer 
have cavse to complain of ill-usage or 
neglect, Mr. Smartweed, in a section of 
country acknowledgin’ your claims as 
a man an’ a brother; at all events, 
the humble cot I offer to your accept- 
ance is all that is needful for rest ; my 
lowly roof will shelter you from wind 
an’ weather, an’ you are heartily wel- 
come to sech plain fare as satisfies my 
boy an’ me. I’m a hard-workin’ body 
myself, and any odd chores you may be 
able to do will spare jest so many steps 
of my takin’. At any rate, you can look 
after Joe, an’ keep ’im out of the pig-pen, 
an’ away from that pond, which is an 
awful pokerish place sence the wire- 
fence snapped in last winter’s frosts.’ 

So overjoyed was the poor creetur at 
prospect of plenty to eat an’ drink, with 
a decent bed to sleep in, that there was 
nothin’ he wasn’t ready to promise in 
return. Jest as soon as he regained the 
use of his limbs, he would do all my 
hoein’ an’ weedin’ without its costin’ me 
a cent, so he declared; an’ when [| told 
him that, in his needy condition, earnin’ 
his livin’ should be his first object, he 
kep’ on insistin’ that he couldn’t do 
enough to prove his gratitude to’ards 
the first person that had befriended ’im 
in the sore strait to which he had been 
reduced. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PART IItl. 

Up three flights of rickety, unpainted 
stairs, did the stricken orphan toil to 
gain the garret which she called home. 
Forlornly desolate seemed the tenantless 
attic where she had been wont to receive 
the greeting of a mother’s smile. The 
remembrance but added to the dreary 
sense of desertion by which she was 
oppressed. 

She was cold, for her vitality was at a 
low ebb, and although it was not yet the 
middle of September, the clear, bracing 
air already gave premonition of early 
frost. Going to a wooden box whose 
frayed covering of coarse worsted stuff 
made it a tolerably presentable seat, she 
raised the lid, and drawing out a few 
sticks from the remnants of an unbound 
fagot, broke them carefully of an even 
length, and soon they were sending up 
a light crackling blaze from the small 
cooking-stove forming part of her house- 
hold garniture. Then descending to 
the little inclosure at the back of the 
dwelling, from a pump common to all 
the lodgers, she filled a pitcher that 
might not have been hers had it not 
been so cracked and defaced as to ren- 
der it of no value as an article of pur- 
chase or sale. Removing the cover from 
a four-quart circular box, covered with 
bocking, and doing service as footstool, 
she took from a paper therein contained, 
a tea-spoonful of arrowroot, and having 
boiled and drank the same, lay down to 
her coveted rest. Not so cheaply as she 
had deluded herself into believing, was 
rest to be had. The occupant of a 
room beneath her own had somehow 
obtained possession of a parrot, which 
he was training to the acquisition of that 
rude mechanical lore which is alone suit- 
ed to the capacity of this rude imitator of 
the human voice divine ; and the shrill, 
discordant cries of the bird were a 
source of prolonged torture to one whose 
senses had been unnaturally sharpened 


by the inroads of an insidious if but in- 
cipient disease. 

All that wearily tedious afternoon she 
passed in wretched unrest, longing for 
the nightfall that would, she trusted, 
still the harsh screams of her unwitting 
tormentor. 

It was early dark in Kelpstone Alley, 
for the blessed rays of the cheering sun- 
light never penetrated freely its damp 
and narrow precincts. The parrot’s elo- 
cutionary tutelage was over for the day, 
and the gruff tones, and heavy shuf- 
ing tread of the lodgers proclaimed their 
return from their customary task-work, 
after having borne the heat and burden 
of the day. But a lighter, more springy 
step sounded on the stair, and for an 
instant, a look of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion beamed on her features—a look in- 
stantaneously banished by one leaving her 
wan face more pallid than before. Rising 
hastily, she lit the kerosene-lamp, which 
was but half-full, and which, when 
empty, she had no means of replenish- 
ing. Through physical weakness, losing 
her usual power of self-control, she stop- 
ped a few moments to attain the sem- 
blance of outward composure, although 
Mr. Sherbrooke was by her delay kept 
waiting after having twice knocked for 
admittance. 

He was quick to note the look of ap- 
prehension in the startled glance that 
shrank from encounter with his piercing 
gaze, and said to himself, ‘She feels 
my power and dares not brave it; she 
will understand herself after a while; | 
ample time is all she needs, and ample 
time shall be granted ;’ but thus aloud 
to her, with air of frigid and respect- 
ful courtesy : ‘ Having seen your name, 
Miss Saltonstal, on the advertised list of 
persons to whom unclaimed letters were 
due, I took the liberty of taking this 
one from the office and bringing it to 
you.’ 

With brief thanks she took the epistle 
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he held out to her, and tearing open its 
outer covering, found inside, still un- 
opened, the letter written weeks previ- 
ously to her only brother, informing him 
that her mother’s precarious hold on 
life was loosening fast, and that the lat- 
ter was strongly desirous he should ob- 
tain a furlough, even for a short period, 
gladdening her heart with his presence, 
Examining more closely the outer envel- 
ope, she found scrawled thereupon with 
a pencil: ‘ Private Saltonstal, Third Mas- 
sachusetts Artillery, at McClellan Hos- 
pital, head of Corduroy Road through 

herman Wood, for amputation of right 
arm, fractured above and below the 
elbow.’ 

Nothing but these bare details to the 
fondly attached sister, who would have 
forgotten the hardships and privations 
of her own lot in earnest sympathy for 
his, and have shared each pang, if thus 
his sufferings might have been assuaged. 
The face of the reader blanched to ash- 
en pallor as she finished the decipher- 
ment of the scarce legible scrawl, her 
hands dropping passively by her side, 
as she said to herself, rather than to her 
companion: ‘ There is no one in all this 
wide, weary world to whom I can look 
for aid or comfort now.’ 

‘If you repel the proffered friendship 
of those who love you, and but await 
your permission to load you with favors, 
why, you must even bear your sorrows 
unsolaced and unshared,’ significantly 
intimated the wily tempter at her side. 
‘Poor child, if you find it as hard as I 
do to buffet life’s trials alone, I shall 
pity you in your own despite. I know 
you feel the need of the help Fam more 
than willing to render, and which but 
so much as an encouraging look from 
you would give me the privilege of be- 
stowing. Do not be cruel to yourself 
through over-nice puritan notions ; give 
me your trust, and prove me worthy of 
your confidence. Look at me, Lily, and 
you must read in my face the expres- 
sion of unalterable truth and constancy.’ 

She did look at him, piteously, in 
mute appeal, as who should say: ‘I do 
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need your help ; you must see that; but 
could I accept it without placing myself 
in a false position, from which extrica- 
tion would cost me deeper pain than 
solitary endurance of the life-burden fall- 
ing to my lot ?’ 

In the glance seeking eagerly to read 
her own, with woman’s early developed 
keenness of intuition, she detected pas- 
sionate tenderness, but no trace of the 
calm, disinterested friendship she craved, 
and of which she would most thankfully 
have availed herself. The features usual- 
ly bearing the impress of the haughty, 
dominant spirit which had moulded them 
into their habitual form of expression, 
were softened and irradiated by the ten- 
der, gentle emotions she felt lowered 
and humiliated in her own estimation by 
the conviction of having unwittingly 
aroused. 

Clasping her hands over her eyes to 
shut out the vision of one whose friend- 
ly acts it would be ingratitude to forget, 
whose more than friendly words and 
tones it would be little short of a crime to 
remember, she said gently but decisive- 
ly: ‘You will leave me: it is the only 
request I have to mike of you, and I 
desire that you go at once. Hencefor- 
ward, wholly dependent as I shall be on 
my own exertions for support, I shall 
have no time for entertaining even tran- 
sient guests, which fact sufficiently ex- 
plains my failure to ask a repetition of 
your call, were there no further reasons 
to urge, prompting the discontinuance of 
your visits.’ 

With a haughty bend of the head, and 
freezing coldness of manner, Mr. Sher- 
brooke rose and turned to leave, Lily 
with formal but courteous civility ac- 
companying him to the door. 

‘I hope, some day,’ she assured him, 
with slightly faltering accent, ‘ to obtain 
the necessary means for repaying all I 
owe you, and meantime, I trust you will 
prove a lenient creditor. The couch 
that was such a comfort and relief to 
mamma, I can get along very well with- 
out. Will you be so good as to send 
and take it away ?’ 
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With a hot glow on his cheek, and a 
kindling flame in his eye, he sharply 
questioned: ‘ Why in such haste to be 
rid of my gift?’ 

‘Because it is a painful reminder to 
me, through the donor, and through the 
recollections it constantly forces upon 
me, of the luxurious surroundings of my 
happy childish years,’ she hastily re- 
turned, thrown off her guard by the 
tone of imperious command with which 
the question had been put. 

‘It would be a bitter reminder to me, 
too,’ he resentfully retorted. ‘It can’t 
be returned to the furniture-dealer from 
whom it was purchased, and as for 
taking it to my own house, I wouldn’t 
give it storage for double its cost. You 
were thankful enough when it was sent 
you; but whoever looks for any thing 
but change and caprice from a woman, 
might as well look for a leopard without 
spots, or a tiger that had changed its 
skin.’ 

Lily was too sorely tried, too deeply 
moved, to attempt repelling the imputa- 
tion. 

Bowing a silent adieu, she softly closed 
the door on her departing guest, saying 
to herself, as she was once more left 
alone: ‘I must learn to be judiciously 
considerate, and calmly self-reliant, not 
permitting trifles to disturb my equa- 
nimity, now my last earthly dependence 
has failed me.’ 

Having extinguished the light she 
could not afford to keep burning, in the 
pitchy darkness she groped her way to 
the couch of which she would gladly 
have been rid, and leaning on its arm 
her aching head, said to herself, ‘I will 
rest ;’ but still in wearying unrest re- 
mained. Finding not the repose she 
coveted, to her hard pallet she retired. 

The sound of the last returning lodg- 
er’s footstep had long since ceased, and 
still slumber’s downy pinions soothed 
not her wakeful vision. The image of 
her wounded, suffering brother was not 
to be banished from her mental view, 
and she longed to tend and care for him, 
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receiving in return the kind brotherly 
counsel of which she stood in need. ~ 
‘Others go to nurse their wounded 
relatives,’ thought she; ‘and if I could 
but procure the means for defraying my 


expenses to Sherman Wood, I would - 


start to-morrow.’ 

Revolving the matter over and over 
in her mind through the tedious hours 
of that long, sleepless night, she came, 
at last, to a fixed resolve, which she pro- 
ceeded to ‘put in practice as early as 
practicable the following morning. 

Mr. Sherbrooke had not been ten min- 
utes in his counting-room when she pre- 
sented herself with eagerly proffered 
petition. 

‘Pardon my early intrusion,’ she en- 
treated, ‘and if you will but grant the 
request [ come, as an humble suppliant, 
to beg at your hands, you need not fear 
being troubled with a second application 
of the kind.’ 

He bent graciously toward her, press- 
ing warmly the slight hand that byt 
coldly and reluctantly a itself 
his clasp. 

‘Speak out, my fair petitioner,’ he en- 
couragingly bade her; ‘for nothing 
could make me happier than the priv- 
ilege of serving you.’ 

Without circumlocution, she revealed 
her plan by saying: ‘ When I asked you 
to take back the couch you bought for 
mamma, you refused; but instead of 
taking it back, I now beg that you will 
give it to me for my own.’ 

‘The gift is already granted, only bur- 
dened with a condition so light as scarce- 
ly of condition to merit the name. Give 
me a kiss, and the couch is your own,’ 

He marked the sudden tremor that 
shook her frame ; the look of painful ir- 
resolution clouding her lovely face, and 
hiding his exultation under a mask of 
affected indifference, said to himself: 
‘My hour of triumph will come at last.’ 

I make no plea of the girl’s youth and 
inexperience. in extenuation of the fault 
she committed. Her own misgivings 
should have sufficiently warned her of 
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the grave misstep she was taking, as, 
saying to herself, ‘It is but a moment’s 
concession to obtam the means of escap- 
ing him for all the future,’ she bent to- 
ward him, with her lips lightly touching 
his brow. 

‘Not thus, fair Lily Saltonstal—not 
thus do you cancel the bond,’ he cried, 
folding her in a close embrace, and kiss- 
ing her on lip and cheek. 

The bitter resentment of outraged 
womanhood showed itself in her mouth’s 
scornful curve, and her eye’s indignant 
flash, as throwing his encircling arm 
from her slender waist, she impetuously 
cried: ‘I could despise myself for hav- 
ing made a barter of what should never 
be given save in sacred token of most 
hallowed regard. I have paid a high 
price for the article of furniture I could 
not obtain on other terms, and I owe 
you no thanks. It is no longer your 
gift, and gratitude is no longer your due. 
It is the last bargain of the kind I will 
ever incur my own contempt by sub- 
mitting to make. Good-bye—I shall not 
see you again.’ 

With an air as haughty as he could 
himself have worn, she swept out of the 
office. 

He followed her retreating figure with 
an admiring gaze, saying to himself: 

‘She is superb in her wrath. We 
value most what costs most dearly in the 
acquisition ; but who would have dream- 
ed that the little girl, who used to eat 
cherries from my plate, would ever have 
made a spirited creature like this? She 
will bear close watching; I must make 
a note of that; for there was deep mean- 
ing in the tone with which she bade me 
good-bye, and in her parting assurance 
of not seeing me again. If she has hit 
on some project for placing herself be- 
yond my reach, I must at once proceed 
to foil such plan.’ 

Seizing his hat, and drawing on his 
gloves as he hastily descended the stairs, 
he followed, keeping her in sight, him- 
self unperceived, until, seeing her enter 
a second-hand furniture-shop, he par- 
tially divined her intent. 
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Before noon, the couch she had pur- 
chased at uncounted cost was in the 
shop-room for sale; and before night, 
was returned to her with the following 
brief note, which sufficiently explains it- 
self: 


‘My Dear Lity: I could not see the 
gift you did me the favor to ask of me, 
and which thus became associated in my 
mind with fond and lasting memories, 
pass into the hands of strangers ; there- 
fore I have given myself the pleasure of 
purchasing, and beg the liberty of re- 
presenting, this testimonial to the faith- 
fulness and fervor of my undiminished 
regard. As the piece of furniture to be 
disposed of was already yours by right 
of gift, I will pay over to you the sum 
spent in its re-purchase whenever you 
see fit to call and personally request such 
payment of— 

‘Your most obedient, humble servant, 

‘Hatstep SHERBROOKE.’ 


Here was a grievous disappointment 
for Lily—the utter frustration of her 
scheme for obtaining the means for de- 
fraying the expenses of conveyance to 
her wounded brother. She had been, 
ever since her return from the sale-room, 
busily engaged in cleansing and repair- 
ing her scant wearing apparel, in antici- 
pation of the proposed journey, and this 
sudden defeat of her plans was a cruel 
blow to her hopes. 

‘T shall never personally request the 
payment of the sum he mentions in his 
note,’ she decidedly resolved. ‘ He said 
I was in his power, and in a certain sense 
it may be true; but by no act of mine 
can he induce me a second time to for- 
feit my own respect. He has thwarted 
my purpose for the time ; but by strain- 
ing every nerve I may yet succeed in 
bringing about its ultimate accomplish- 
ment. To my own energies alone, I 
must trust. My unassisted labors must 
provide the means for carrying me to 
the brother to whom alone in all this 
weary world I can look for succor. God 
help my unbelief. Have Iso soon forgot- 
ten my sainted mother’s dying counsel ? 
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In my hour of sorest trial, to whom save 
to Him who pitieth us even as a father 
pitieth his children, shall I look for 
solace and support ?’ 

Sinking on her knees, and bowing her 
head on her clasped hands, she poured 
forth the fervent, supplicating prayer 
of the broken and contrite spirit, feeling 
its need of sanctifying faith and redeem- 
ing mercy. 

Rising with a look of chastened resig- 
nation on features over-young to bear 
the impress of those sterner conflicts in 
life, for which the youthful are but poorly 
armed, she strove again to mark out 
some definite plan of action to guide her 
course in the dim, uncertain future. 

With renovated resolve, she next 
morning proceeded to put in practice 
the newly-formed decision at which she 
had arrived. 

Convinced that application for employ- 
ment to Mr. Feldspar would be fruitless 
of result, she passed his shop without 
so much as a pause at its well-remem- 
bered threshold; and finally made her 
way into a cheap clothing establishment, 
attracted thereto by the advertisement, 
‘ Fifty needle-women wanted immediate- 
ly,’ on a printed card in the window. A 
man at a desk was making entries in a 
ledger ; a matronly, middle-aged woman 
bowed to her questioningly across the 
counter, ' 

‘I see that you advertise for needle- 
women, and I am looking for work,’ Lily 
concisely stated. 

‘What sort of work can you do?’ 

‘Any kind of plain sewing, although 
Iam most accustomed to making sol- 
diers’ shirts.’ 

‘There is n’t a more poorly paying 
garment made. My daughter makes 
vests, and she would teach you to finish 
them off in first-class style, if you should 
feel disposed to give her your time for a 

couple of months or so.’ 

Thanking the speaker for her offer, 
Lily confessed that her necessities were 
too immediate and pressing to admit of 
her sacrificing present for the sake of 
future gain. 
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‘What apity!’ was the rejoinder, 
‘Are you dependent on your needle for 
support ?’ 

‘Entirely so, madam.’ 

‘A hard case; we have many such 
now, since the war, by taking away 
their natural protectors, leaves so many 
delicately reared women to provide for 
themselves as best they can. As you 
have been accustomed to the sort of 
needle-work for which you apply, you 
will, of course, give us a reference as to 
character and ability.’ 

With considerable inward reluctance, 
Lily requested that Mr. Feldspar might 
be referred to, and was desired to call 
again toward evening. 

Presenting herself at the stated time, 
she was coldly but civilly informed that 
her services were not required. 

More than ever burdened by a sense 
of utter isolation and forlornness, feel- 
ing that no one would trust her with 
work, if she could obtain no voucher 
for her worthiness of such trust, her 
thoughts recurred to Mr. Sherbrooke, 
and she was half-inclined to beg of him 
the word of approval that would cost 
him but a minute’s loss of breath, and 
would be to her the means of obtaining 
her daily bread. She so far acted in 
accordance with this half-formed pur- 
pose, as to start in the direction of his 
counting-room; but some indefinable 
impulse stayed her steps, and to herself 
she said: ‘I had better go back to the 
garret where I am always sure of the 
purity of my own motives, than to one 
who leads me into doubt as to the wisest 
course I should pursue.’ 

So back to her garret she went, and 
to the gaunt spectre of Want awaiting. 
her there. 

The dwelling in which she lodged was 
owned by a widow, who met her on the 
first landing requesting to speak with 
her. 

The slight frame of the young girl 
shook with a sudden tremor, in anticipa- 
tion of the first dun she had ever re- 

ceived. 
‘I am always happy to accommodate 
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my lodgers,’ said the mistress of the 
lodging-house; ‘but with potatoes at 
six dollars a barrel, and butter at sixty 
cents a pound, my rooms must be 
promptly paid for. You owe me for 
the last fortnight’s rent. If you wish 
to give up your room, the carpet-woman 


in the chamber of a lower story will be 


glad to lighten her expenses by coming 
up to the attic.’ 

‘I cannot give it up, Mrs. Crump; I 
have nowhere else to go.’ 

‘IT am not responsible for your where- 
abouts, Miss Saltonstal, but for the rent 
of my rooms I am, as they furnish my 
means of support. I can’t afford to 
give the use of them for nothing.’ 

‘I don’t expect you to doso; but I 
hope you will give me a little time to 
meet your demand, as it is the first time 
you have had occasion to urge it.’ 

‘Hiow do you propose to meet it?’ 
with a business-like air inquired the 
landlady. 

‘I hope soon to obtain employment 
for my needle,’ Lily replied, her heart 
sinking at thought of the past day’s ex- 
perience. 

‘And if you should not succeed in 
that — what then?’ 

‘T could dispose of my shawl, which, 
although faded, is all wool, and could be 
easily re-colored.’ 

‘It would n’t bring much; but that 
is a fine, warm blanket on your bed, 
and I will allow you half-price for that.’ 

‘If I cannot otherwise make you pay- 
ment, I will accept your offer; and now 
that matter is adjusted,,I have a favor 
toask of you. In seeking employment, 
I must have some one to refer to. May 
I refer to you?’ 

‘I could say, with a clear conscience, 
that appearances had always been in 
your favor, up to the present time,’ with 
cautious reserve rejoined Mrs. Crump ; 
‘but with your lodging-rent unpaid, I 
could n’t exactly reconcile it to my 
sense of right and duty to recommend 
you as one who would promptly and 
faithfully fulfil her engagements. This 
difficulty would be wholly removed if 
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you should prove the honesty of your 
intentions, so far as [ am concerned, by 
putting the blanket in my keeping, and 
so making me sure of my pay.’ 

Without a word, Lily rose, and taking 
from the bed what constituted the prin- 
cipal portion of its covering, folded and 
gave it to Mrs. Crump, who, therewith 
laden, with many gracious expressions 
of good-will, took leave. 

The irritation of the lining membranes 
to her throat and the tubes leading to 
the lungs, had so far subsided that Lily’s 
system was regaining its lost tone, and 
her digestive organs resuming their sus- 
pended functions. Care and nutritious 
diet were all that was needful for her 
restoration to perfect health, or at least 
to that degree of physical vigor possible 
to a constitution not naturally robust. 
As I have already shown, there was no 
one to bestow on her the care requisite 
for complete recovery, or prepare for her 
the simple, nourishing food indispensa- 
ble to the renewal of her depressed vi- 
tality. The last stick of her sole re- 
maining fagot had disappeared, and with 
no means of boiling the tea-spoonful of 
arrow-root she measured out for herself, 
she stirred it up in cold water and 
drank the same, thereby allaying but 
not satisfying an appetite craving more 
substantial repast. Then her shaw] but 
ill supplied the place of the blanket 
with which she had parted, and morn- 
ing found her once more hoarse with 
cold. 

Armed with a verbal direction to a 
wholesale clothing establishment, and a 
written certificate of good character 
from Mrs. Crump, Lily returned suc- 
cessfully from her second day’s search - 
for employment, carrying a heavy bun- 
dle containing materials fur a score of 
shirts. 

Too much exhausted by her long walk 
to immediately commence her labors 
with her needle, she applied herself to 
the reckoning of her income, and the in- 
evitable drains upon the same. Briefly 
I give the result of her calculations. By 
unremitting application from daylight 
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till dark, she could earn one shilling a 
day; but as soon as she had earned 
enough to buy a quart-can of kerosene, 
and thus be enabled to sew evenings, 
her gains would be proportionably aug- 
mented. So much for her income ; now 
for the outlay entailed in procuring the 
barest necessaries of subsistence. First, 
the blanket she could not dispense with, 
save at the risk of ruined health, must 
be redeemed by payment of the rent, 
which she found, on computation, would 
consume nearly a fourth part of her 
weekly earnings. Debating with her- 
self the expediency of purchasing a 
fagot and a foot of hard wood, she final- 
ly decided that, until the season of bit- 
ter cold drew on, with fuel she could 
dispense. 

While her mother had been living, a 
fire was deemed indispensable for heat- 
ing the drinks of which her nourishment 
mainly consisted; but Lily persuaded 
herself that she could submit to the de- 
privation of warm food and drink. To 
the meagre fare of bread and water she 
rigidly restricted herself, thus making a 
grave mistake, to her of serious import; 
for this frugal diet was not sufficient to 
supply the drains on her overtaxed en- 
ergies, and renew the wasted tissues 
vitiated by an incipient and scarcely 
subdued disease. 

As she diligently plied her needle, 
her thoughts were free to wander away 
to the wounded brother languishing 
amongst strangers, but who must be 
well cared for, she assured herself, since 
the hospital where he would, in all pro- 
bability, submit to the loss of his muti- 
lated right arm, had been named in 
honor of the noble hero, the clear-sight- 
ed statesman, the incorruptible patriot, 
who cared more for the men under his 
command than for his own personal 
glory and aggrandizement; more for 
the country he served, till denied the 
boon of such service, and whose inter- 
ests he had sufficient greatness of heart 
and intellect to grasp, not in section, 
but as one undivided whole, than for 
the glory, the popularity, the power, so 


irresistibly and delusively dazzling to 
men of meaner mould. Constantly em- 
ployed in making the strong, serviceable 
garments intended for soldiers’ wear, she 
counted, hour by hour, the scant gains 
that would in time, she trusted, afford 
means of conveyance to the sole sur- 
vivor amongst her near kindred. In her 
eager efforts to accomplish this settled 
purpose of her heart, her labors were 
prolonged far into the night. 

A sum nearly equal to that she deem- 
ed requisite for her undertaking had 
been earned, she knew not at what fear- 
ful cost, attributing to over-exertion the 
profuse perspiration in which she was 
often bathed, even while shivering with 
cold. Workiyg steadily on with her 
shawl wrapped closely about her, it was 
well, perhaps, that she never so much 
as suspected that each stitch she took 
might as well have been set in her 
shroud. A brilliant hectic dyed her 
cheek with the semblance of health, 
and the slight hacking cough, that for a 
time had ieft her, became so unremitting 
as to render her nights nearly sleepless. 

A large bundle of flannel shirts, thor- 
oughly and neatly finished, she returned 
to her employer. As he counted the 
amount which was her due, a shadow 
falling across the counter caused her to 
look quickly up, when she perceived Mr. 
Sherbrooke standing beside her. With- 
out deigning her any token of recogni- 
tion, he addressed the shopkeeper : 

‘The goods I spoke of ordering for 
shipment, Munson, and of which I made 
out a list, must be on board the next 
packet, or I don’t want them.’ 

‘But, Mr. Sherbrooke, I should be 
obliged to keep our shop-girls up all 
night to have the goods ready so much 
sooner than you talked of shipping 
them.’ 

‘That is a matter of no moment; we 
will give them time to rest when this 
little flurry is over; times will be dull 
enough then, you may be sure. The 
fact is, I have received information from 
a high official source that there is to be 
a severe stringency in the money-mar- 
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ket, with corresponding decline in gold 
and merchandise, and I always act 
promptly on receipt of such intelli- 
gence. You need give out no more 
work by the piece, as you will want it 
all for those you hire by the month.’ 

The speaker had reached the door on 
concluding this direction to the shop- 
keeper, who was indebted to him for 
his whole stock on hand, and left with- 
out so much as a glance at the depend- 
ent orphan whom he had cut off from 
one more chance for obtaining a liveli- 
hood, and the means for carrying out 
the most dearly cherished purpose of 
her life. She was prepared for Mr. 
Munson’s announcement that he had 
no more work for her. . Nearly over- 
powered by exhaustion, she admitted to 
herself, on leaving the shop, that a brief 
period of rest, however unwelcome, 
might be advisable. 

‘I shall be so much stronger in a day 
or two,’ she said to herself, ‘ that I shall 
then be able to make up for lost time.’ 

In pursuance of this conviction, she 
leisurely effected her return to her attic 
home, and free from all importunities of 
hunger or thirst, avoided the needless 
expense of a light, and went early to 
bed. 

‘A few days’ cessation from labor will 
cost me no greater loss than my time,’ 
thought she ; ‘for this troublesome cold, 
that might otherwise terminate in ac- 
tual disease, will abate in the course of 
the week, if it has nothing to feed upon; 
and when that is subdued, my appetite 
will come back, and with it the strength 
I have lost.’ 

In patient, uncomplaining trust, she 
yielded herself to the compulsory inac- 
tivity to which, under the circumstances, 
it was very hard to submit, trusting that 
the interruption to her labors might be 
but brief. In fulfilment of her trust, 
her attacks of coughing were separated 
by frolonged intervals of repose, but 
neither strength nor appetite returned 
in accordance with her expectations. 

With each recurring morning, she 
persuaded herself that she was able to 
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go in search of employment; but as 
often as she made the attempt, was 
forced by weakness to desist. Several 
times she succeeded in reaching the cor- 
ner of the alley, and once nearly made 
her way to one of the crowded thor- 
oughfares lined with shops, when failing 
strength warned her to return while ca- 
pable of the effort. So gradually did 
her vigor give place to the weary lassi- 
tude of steady decline, that she felt no 
alarm for herself, even when, on her 
way back from the pump where her 
pitcher was daily filled, she was obliged 
often to pause for rest and for breath on 
the stair. The wind was tempered to 
the shorn lamb; her wants were few 
and easily satisfied. A few soda-biscuit 
sufficed for food; the parrot and its 
owner had departed from the lodging 
below ; and she was no longer unrestful 
through broken repose. 

Without any trace of the perturbation 
it had been wont on former occasions to 
induce, she caught the sound of Mr. 
Sherbrooke’s step on the stair. 

‘I can sit up but little, and am too ill 
to attempt ceremony,’ she languidly fal- 
tered, making no attempt to rise from 
the couch whereon she lay. 

There was no longer any exhibition of 
the shrinking revulsion with which she 
had previously recoiled from his near 
approach. Without rebuke, he retained 
in his own the small hand that had lost 
its dimpled fulness of outline, showing 
prominently the network of veins cours- 
ing with her feeble life-currents beneath 
its transparent surface. 

The look of studied indifference his 
face had worn on entering the room soft- 
ened to an expression of sincere com- 
miseration, as he noted the rapid rav- 
ages marking the inroads of deep-seated 
disease. 

The brilliant bloom on her cheek was 
but the herald of decay ; the luminous 
light of her amber eyes, but the flicker 
of a taper about to expire. 

‘You have been very ill, Lily, and 
never told me,’ he said, a shade of com- 
punction in his voice. 
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‘Yes; but I have suffered little, and 
needed nothing I could not procure for 
myself,’ she gently replied. 

Her very meekness and resignation 
touched him to the quick. 

‘It must have been hard for you, poor 
child, to bear even weakness here quite 
by yourself. I would have come to you 
sooner, had I been sure of receiving a 
friendly welcome. Now that I have 
come, tell me how I can best be of ben- 
efit to you. Would you like to get 
away from this miserable cell that must 
be painfully connected in your mind 
with your recent bereavement?’ 

‘I know it is little better than a cell, 
as you call it; but it is dear to me from 
the very fact of being associated in mem- 
ory with all the kind and tender acts of 
the mother who still in spirit watches 
over me. Do not tell me this is an illu- 
sion; for if it be, it so takes away from 
me all sense of loneliness, that it would 
be a cruelty to dispel it. I shall not 
voluntarily leave this place save to go 
to my suffering brother,’ 

‘That reminds me of the principal 
inducement for breaking my resolve not 
to come to you save at your special re- 
quest. I have a second time taken from 
the office an advertised letter for you; 
and as it is postmarked ‘ Washington,’ 
from which city most letters from the 
Army of the Potomac are mailed, it 
may bring news from your brother.’ 

Seizing the letter with eager haste, she 
tore open its envelope and read as fol- 
lows : 

‘Private Saltonstal, Third Massachusetts 
Artillery, died this morning from effects of 
amputation, through press of professional 
engagement too long deferred. Inclosed 
please find papers that will enable you to 
cullect from the proper authorities in Boston 
four months’ pay still in arrears. I send 
the card of an embalmer, if you should de- 
sire to have the body sent North for inter- 
ment. Yours, ete., 

‘CHRISTOPHER GALE, 
* Operating Surgeon.’ 

A quiver of the lip and gathering 
moisture in the eye were the only indi- 
cations of feeling she gave, as she hand- 


ed the open missive to Mr. Sherbrooke 
for perusal. 

‘If his pay comes to enough, I would 
like to have it spent in embalming the 
body, which I should be glad to have 
rest beside oursmother.’ 

Mr. Sherbrooke was surprised and 
apprehensive at the calm, impassive 
manner with which she received this 
distressing intelligence. 

‘Tt shall be embalmed and brought 
North, since you wish it, whether his 
pay is sufficient to cover expenses or 
not,’ he promptly assured her. ‘I will 
attend to that; you needn’t give it an- 
other thought. This is a heavy blow 
for you; do not strive to bear it with- 
out sympathy, but speak to me freely 
of the sorrow I would gladly assuage. 
You cannot cherish hate and resentment 
at such an hour as this.’ 

‘T cherish no ill-will toward any living 
creature in all this sorrow-stricken world ; 
but I think I must be losing my capacity 
for suffering, as this blow doesn’t strike 
me nearly dead, as did my mother’s loss. 
My senses must have become dulled, for 
I could not suffer now as I suffered then.’ 

‘Prove that you entertain no resent- 
ment toward me, by telling me of some 
act of kindness I may perform for you, 
thus lightening the burden of life that 
presses too heavily on your young shoul- 
ders.’ 

‘Thank you; bring me a bunch of 
flowers, such as my mother loved to 
have near her — pale, delicate, drooping 
blossoms with just the faintest fra- 
grance, no overpowering perfume.’ 

‘Can you think of nothing else that 
you need ?’ 

‘Even the gift I have asked, I do not 
need; but I am happier, resting more 
securely in the assurance of their Cre- 
ator’s loving-kindness, when looking on 
the lovely forms and fleeting hues given 
solely to gratify our taste for the beauti- 
ful. Ido not know how it is with oth- 
ers, but I think I am made better, more 
“— certainly, by the gladdening 
influences that bring me nearer their 
Giver.’ 
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‘If you can be gladdened by the sight 
of flowers, the choicest shall yield you 
their beauty and perfume,’ he rejoined, 
rising to depart. 

A bouquet that would have done no 
discredit to the jewelled holder of a 
princess, filled with delicious odors that 
humble attic home. Half-blown camel- 
lias, tea-scented roses, modest heath, 
myrtle-blossoms, orange-flowers, exhal- 
ing sweetest incense —all were there. 

Bedded in fleecy cotton, from a little 
box he drew a bunch of Rhenish grapes. 

‘Reward my long walk by testing 
their flavor, Lily. You have no acidity 
to dread, for they were ripened under 
glass, on a wall facing the southern sun.’ 

‘Excuse me; I dread the sight of 
food ; eating causes such a painful con- 
traction in my throat, that yesterday 
and to-day I have not even touched the 
soda-biscuit I ate before.’ 

‘You can eat these; try them as a fa- 
vor to me.’ 

Pulling from the cluster a single grape, 
she succeeded, after several ineffectual 
attempts, in swallowing it, the effort 
thereby induced bringing on a severe 
attack of coughing. 

‘I do not know what is the matter 
with my throat,’ she said as soon as she 
was able to speak. ‘It must be badly 
inflamed, as I seem to have lost all con- 
trol of the palate.’ 

‘Would you like to consult a physi- 
cian ?’ 

‘I had thought of doing so, but did 
not like to break in upon the scanty 
savings which I hoped would carry me 
to my brother; but that is past now, 
and I can afford to seek medical ‘advice.’ 

Mr, Sherbrooke went for a doctor, 
with whom he returned. 

‘What do you think of her case?’ 
asked the former of the latter, following 
him out upon the landing. 

‘It has been too long neglected. The 
mucous membrane of the throat, so far 
as I could examine it with a speculum, 
seems to have been destroyed by inflgm- 
mation or some other cause, and has 
not re-formed. The present difiiculty 
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proceeds from a malignant type of can- 
ker that has supervened and is slowly 
creeping down toward the digestive or- 
gans. Simple, nutritious diet might 
have availed at an earlier stage of the 
disease; but, as she says, she has lost 
control of the palate, and by inhalation 
I cannot reach the seat of her malady. 
Palliatives must constitute the only mode 
of treatment on which I can at present 
venture with any prospect of success.’ 

‘Call on her as often as she needs 
your attendance; and if, in your esti- 
mation, she should need any thing she 
is unable to procure, let me know, or 
get it for her and send the charge of 
cost in my bill,’ directed Mr. Sher- 
brooke. 

To himself he said: ‘These doctors 
always exaggerate the unfavorable symp- 
toms of any case they are called to at- 
tend, in order to enhance the value of 
their own professional services.’ 

To the sick girl he encouragingly re- 
marked: ‘You have an obstinate sore 
throat, but it will grow tractable in 
time. Do not expose yourself to the 
danger of adding to your cold. I will 
engage Mrs. Crump to supply you with 
fuel, and see that your room is kept 
warm. Very soon I will see you again.’ 

Days passed, during which Mr. Sher- 
brooke’s thoughts and energies were so 
deeply absorbed by the engrossing na- 
ture of his business affairs, that his part- 
ing promise remained unfulfilled. 

A note from the doctor, briefly inform- 
ing him that Miss Saltonstal had so 
much changed for the worse that she 
ought not to be left alone, and request- 
ing that a nurse might be procured, 
roused him to a sense of his remissness. 
As soon as he could command an hour 
of leisure, he went himself to inquire 
into the cause of the physician’s re- 
quirement. 

Lily was coughing as he entered her 
attic room, and as she removed the 
handkerchief that had been pressed to 
her lips, he saw that it was discolored 
by light crimson stains. The small 
right hand was constantly clasped and 
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again unclasped, as if searching vainly 
for the strong grasp that should give it 
support ; while her half-conscious gaze 
wandered searchingly into the dim, un- 
lighted space over which were drooping 
the enshrouding pinions of the blessed 
Angel of Release. 

Mr. Sherbrooke, oppressed by astrange 
feeling of awe, lit a lamp to dispel the 
brooding shadows of the darkening room; 
but one shadow there remained which 
no earthly power could dispel. 

‘Speak to me, Lily,’ he entreated ; 
‘you know me, don’t you?’ 

The eyes of the dying girl turned to- 
ward him, at sound of his voice, but 
there was in them no light of recogni- 
tion, at least no such light for him. 
Was the clear effulgence of celestial 
splendor already dawning on a vision 
freeing itself from earthly mists, that an 


‘Fr, fo, fum ; 

I smell the blood of an Englishman: 

Be he alive or be he dead, 

Ill grind his bones to make my bread.’ 

Tue giant, when he smelt the English- 

man, pronounced this well-known and 
elegant anathema against him, and so the 
Frenchman practically carries out this 
threat upon the rats. Any traveller, who 
goes to Paris with his eyes open, may 
visit the horse-slaughtering place, at 
Montfaucon, and there he will see 
from fifteen to twenty horses tied up in 
a row, to be killed that day. Some- 
times, twice this number are slain. The 
animal killed, and the skin taken off, 
the carcass is cut up with hatchets, and 
thrown into large metal vessels to be 
steamed, and after a while, all the flesh 
is separated from the bones, which be- 
come beautifully white. These are next 
placed in stacks, and the flesh spread 
out on floors, soon becomes dry and 
hard. Now it is sent in sacks to the 
chemists, who manufacture it into prus- 
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expression of ineffable joy should thus 
irradiate her features? He had vowed 
that she should not escape him, and she 
was already beyond his reach. 

Heavenward soared her rapt and eager 
gaze, as in faint, tremulous tones she 
murmured: ‘A glorious temple, not 
made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens.’ 

Her lips still moving, he bent his 
head to catch the whispered accents: 
‘Pure and unspotted from the world.’ 

Then the room was hushed; and yet 
another poor slave, through bondage to 
Care, Want, and the manifold forms of 
Evil attendant in their train, had’ passed 
on to that viewless shore, where alone is 
to be found freedom from the sin-forged 
shackles binding the immortal spirit to 
form of earthly mould. 


siate of potash, and this again is made 
Prussian blue. The bones are ground 
into a manure, and thus, in a short time 
comparatively, this faithful animal, worn 
out in the service of his master, and use- 
less to him, is converted, one half into a 
valuable paint, and the other into loaves 
of a French bread, made from the pow- 
dered skeleton. Thus, we say, the 
Frenchman sings the 


* Fe, fo, fum ; 
Ill grind his bones to make my bread.’ 


In the place where the bones are stack - 
ed, ratsabound. Itis walled, with many 
holes on the inside, and when the bones 
are removed, the rats conceal themselves 
in these openings, which are only deep 
enough to hide their bodies; their tails 
are exposed: capital handles -to catch 
them with. When caught, they are 
placed in cages, and carried off. But 
what becomes of them? We don’t 
know, but have heard that their skins 
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158 : 
are used to make gloves, but I have nev- 
er known a glove-maker to own that he 
used rat-skins in his gloves. 

A curious and ingenious character in 
England exhibited himself in a dress 
made from top to toe of rat-skins, which 
he had been collecting for three years 
and a half. Healso made the dress en- 
tirely himself, consisting of hat, necker- 
chief, waistcoat, coat, trowsers, tippet, 
gaiters, and shoes. It required six han- 
dred and seventy rats to complete his 
strange suit, and when thus equipped, 
he exactly resembled one of the Esqui- 
maux described by Barry, and Ross, in 
their travels. His tippet or bow was 
composed of the pieces of skin from 
the rats’ tails, and was a most curious 
part of the costume, containing about 
six hundred tails, and those none of the 
shortest. 

A rat’s tail is a most useful appendage, 
and composes a chain of small bones, 
with many muscles to move them. The 
tail, in fact, is a sort of hand to the rat, 
by means of which, he can crawl along 
the tops of railiugs and walls, balancing 
himself by it. When, according to a 
story, which needs confirmation, the de- 
licious oil or sweet wine lies below his 
reach in the long-necked bottle, his ever- 
useful tail, caudle, serves him a good 
turn. Dipping it into the tempting fluid, 
he thus enjoys the reward of his sagac- 
ity, and as he licks it up, and offers it to 
his fellows, he says to himself: ‘ What’s 
arat, without a tail?’ It has been said, 
that the rat, like some other sensible an- 
imals, uses his tail for a fishing-line, ac- 
cording to the old fable: 

‘ A rat with greedy appetite, 
When fishing with his tail’one night— 
He once had seen a fox do that ; 
And if a fox, why not a rat?’ ete. 


Rats have a wonderful instinct to dis- 
cover any thing good for food, and it is 
often a wonder how they get on board 
ships laden with sugar and other attract- 
ive articles. This mystery has been ex- 
plained, as they have been seen to reach 
the vessel by the ropes mooring them to 
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the wharf. In the sam way they leave 
when the ships come into port, if they 
find their quarters filling with water ; 
and hence, doubtless, the old adage, that 
‘rats always leave a sinking ship ;’ and 
itis true. But, if the vessel be water- 
tight, they will breed to an enormous ex- 
tent. St. Pierre says that, on the return 
of the man-of-war ‘Valliant,’ from Ha- 
vyana, in the year 1766, its rats had in- 
creased to such a degree as to consume 
daily one hundred weight of ship-biscuit. 
To destroy them, the vessel was smoked, 
and six hampers for several days were 
filled with the killed. 

The rat strictly observes the law, ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply ;’ for Madame la 
Ratte is generally confined three times a 
year, and on these interesting occasions, 
she does not expect to nurse one helpless 
little infant, but thirteen or fifteen small 
‘miserables.’ Indeed, such is the won- 
derful fecundity of this animal, that they 
would overrun the country, had they no 
enemies to lessen their numbers. Their 
rapid and baneful increase is counter- 
acted by numerous foes among other an- 
imals, and by destroying and eating each 
other; it is common for the strongest to 
devour the weakest. 

The number of rats in the sewers of 
the large European cities, is really ap- 
palling. Here, in these, as it were, un- 
derground cities, hideous abodes, they 
feed and fatten on every species of offal 
and filth. Who does not remember the 
scene in the ‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ where 
Rudolf, the hero of the tale, is plunged 
into a cellar, amid rising waters, and 
whilst these threaten to drown him, be 
is als) beset by rats. This is a fanciful 
picture, but represents much truth. 

We have spoken of Mountfaugon, at 
Paris. From a report to the French 
Government, it appears that sometimes 
thirty-five horses were slaughtered a 
day, and found next morning pick- 
ed to the bare bone by the rats. The 
proprietor, on one occasion, stopped up 
all the holes of their exit, and entering 
the place with some workmen, at mid- 
night, each bearing a torch and a club, 
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began a general‘massacre. The dead, in 
one night, amounted to two thousand 
six hundred and fifty, and the result of 
four such nocturnal hunts reached nine 
thousand one hundred and one. In the 
course of a month, sixteen thousand 
and fifty rats were destroyed. Scientific 
rat-catchers affirm that this animal in 
Paris and London, greatly outaumbers 
the human inhabitants. 

The rat, poor fellow, is one of the most 
tormented creatures, having many ene- 
mies and few friends, and wherever he 
makes his appearance, his life is in dan- 
ger from dogs, owls, hawks, men, and— 
cats. These constant enemies keep him 
wide awake, with his little sharp face so 
peculiarly cunning and knowing, as the 
most superficial observer must have no- 
ticed. Hated as he ix, and killed by 
man, his sworn foe, still he becomes a 
most useful servant to our ungrateful 
race, by acting as a humble public scav- 
enger. Wherever man comes and pitch- 
es his tent, even in the most remote 
parts of our earth, there, as if by magic, 
our old friends, the rat family, appear. 
There were thousands of rats in the 
camps before Sebastopol, and a rat-hunt 
was not uncommon in the trenches; the 
sentries could see them at night, going 
to the nearest water for drink. Taking 
possession, quietly, of out-houses, drains, 
and cellars, the rat devours the refuse 
and filth from human dwellings, which, 
if left to decay, would engender malaria 
and fever. How are these evils to be 
prevented ? Why, by these poor perse- 
cuted rats, who devour every morsel of 
concentrated fever and cholera, as they 
meet it, benefiting themselves as well 
as their persecutors. 

When hard pressed for food, rats will 
not be very particular what they devour, 
and in extreme cases will attack and 
even eat human flesh. In 1851, the 
body of a pauper, his frame emaciated to 
the last degree by want and famine, was 
sent to one of the anatomical colleges in 
London. When placed on the dissecting- 
table, it was found that the whole of the 
lips of the corpse, with parts of the ears, 
were wanting. The eye-balls were emp- 
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ty sockets, and only the bones and nails 
of the fingers remained. How came all 
this fearful mutilation ? The poor victim 
of starvation, taken from the streets 
friendless and unknown, had been sent 
to the workhouse, and there dying, his 
body had been carried to the dead-house. 
Before its removal to the dissecting- 
room, the rats living in such a place, we 
may suppose, did not get too much food, 
found the corpse, and during a sM@gle 
night, committed all this havoc, eating 
the most tender parts of the body. 

Rats will sometimes even attack liy- 
ing men. ‘The sewers generally,’ de- 
clared a man who worked in the London 
sewers, ‘swarm with rats. I runs away 
from’em. I don’t like ’em. They in 
general gets away from us ; but in case 
we comes to astunt end, where there is 
a wall and no place for ’em to get away, 
and we goes to touch ’em, they fly at us. 
They’re some of ’em as big as good sized 
kittens. One of our men caught hold of 
one the other day by the tail, and he 
found it trying to release itself, the tail 
slipping through his fingers; then the 
rat caught hold of his finger, and the 
man’s got an arm now as big as his 
thigh.’ 

Rats may be tamed. A gentleman 
travelling through England, relates that 
he witnessed a very singular circum- 
stance ata country post-house. After 
dinner, the landlord placed a large dish 
of soup on the floor, and giving a loud 
whistle, there immediately came into 
the room a mastiff, a fine Angora cat, an 
old raven, and a remarkably large rat, 
with a bell on its neck. These were one 
of the ‘happy families,’ all going to the 
dish and peaceably feeding together, after 
which the dog, cat, and rat took a snooze 
before the fire, while Mr. Raven hopped 
about the room. ‘The landlord said the 
rat was the most useful of the four, be- 
cause the noise of his bell completely 
freed the house from the other rats and 
mice with which it had been previously 
infested. 5 

Another rat-man declares that all his 
animals knew him well. The moment 
he came to his room, they swarmed 
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around the door of their cage, and he was 
obliged to keep them back, while he put 
in their food, as a huntsman treats his 
hounds. At meal-time there was not a 
single rat in the lot that he could not 
handle with impunity, as they never at- 
tempted to bite him. If astranger tried 
to touch them, in a moment all were up 
on their hind-legs in a fighting attitude. 

oe whip-maker worked hard at 
his*tade to support a large family, and 
had prepared a number of leather strips, 
by well oiling and greasing them. Care- 
fully laying them away in a box, they 
strangely disappeared, one by one, but 
nobody had touched or knew any thing 
about them. One day, however, while 
working in his shop, a large black rat, 
slyly poking his head from a hole in the 
corner of the room, deliberately took a 
survey of the whole place. Seeing all 
quiet, out came my gentleman, running 
straight to the box which contained the 
leather strips. In he pitched, quickly 
reiippearing, and carrying in his mouth 
the most dainty piece he could find ; and 
off he ran to his hole, quickly vanishing. 
The thief thus discovered, the saddler 
determined to catch him, and accordingly 
propped up a sieve with a stick, placing 
bait underneath. In a few minutes out 
came Mr. Rat again, smelling the tempt- 
ing toasted cheese—he began to nibble, 
when down came the wire net, and he 
was a prisoner. ‘Now,’ thought he, 
‘my life depends upon my behavior. 
When this horrid jail is lifted up by that 
two-legged wretch of a man with the 
apron on, who so kindly has cut the 
greasy thongs for me every day—he has 
a good natured, kind-looking face, and I 
do n’t think he wants to kill me—I know 
what I will do.’ ' 

At length the whip-maker, armed with 
a stick to kill Mr. Rat when he rushed 
out, lifted up the sieve. But what was 
his astonishment to see him remaining 
perfectly still, and after a few moments’ 
pause, walk quietly up his arm, and 
looking him in the face, as much as to 
say: ‘I am your prisoner, a poor, inno- 
cent rat; and if your wife will lock up 
all the good things in the cupboard, why, 
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I must eat your nicely prepared leather, 
for rats must live, as well as whip-mak- 
ers.’ The man then replied: ‘Tom, I 
was going to kill you, but now I won't ; 
let us be friends. I'll give you some 
bread and butter every day, if you will 
not take my thongs and wax; but I’m 
afraid you'll come out once too often, for 
there are lots of dogs and cats about, 
who won’t be so kind as lam: you may 
now go.’ Considering this proposition, 
Mr. Rat leisurely retreated to his hiding. 
place. 

For a long time afterward, he found 
his breakfast placed at the mouth of his 
hole, and in grateful return, became 
quite tame, running about the shop, and 
most inquisitively turning over every- 
thing on his protector’s work-bench. He 
would even follow him to the stable, 
when he fed the pony, and the rat would 
pick up the corn, as it fell from the man- 
ger, keeping, however, at a respectable 
distance from the animal’s legs. Stretch- 
ing out at full length, his chief delizht 
was to bask in the mid-day sun upon 
the warm window-sill. But this luxuri- 
ous habit unfortunately proved his de- 
struction. As he lay at his ease, taking 
a siesta one very hot day, the dog from 
a bird-shop opposite espied him, and in- 
stantly dashed through the window at 
him. Alas! poot rat, who was asleep, 
awoke, but too late to save his life. The 
cruel mastiff caught him, and taking him 
into the road, with a few sharp shakings 
and squeezes, soon finished the tame rat. 
After the fatal deed, his murderer left 
the bleeding victim in the road, and with 
ears and tail erect, walked off, as if proud 
of his performance. The dog’s master, 
knowing the history of the rat, as a sort 
of atonement for his cruel death, had him 
stuffed, with a silver chain ‘around his 
neck, and this specimen of a domesticat- 
ed rat formed a handsome addition to 
the show-window: of an English bird- 
fancier. - 

We might add a few more facts about 
this species of the Vertebrate animal 
kingdom, but from fear of being tedious, 
we stop here. 
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THE TWO OLD PEDAGOGUES. 


THERE were two old pedagogues, I’ve been told, 

Who lived and read in the days of yore. 
They were wonderful scholars and talkers bold; 
Their tongues, it seemed, would never grow old— 

And the greyer they grew they could talk the more. 
Their old college days were their delight ; 

Each could show the gown and hat he wore; 
And their meerschaum pipes, both as black as the night, 
They could boast ne’er saw their pristine white 

Since the time when each was a jolly sophomore. 


| Each had a wig with a cue behind, 
And each shirt-bosom showed a frill ; 
And the clothes that they wore were the same in kind, 
Their oaken staffs were twins you would find, 

And their’ great heads the same sort of hats did fill. 
Their friendship grew as their age grew long, 

And their years but made them closeg still. 
Said they, “ Our lives have been like a perfect song, 
Always in rhyme, and measure ne’er wrong ;”’ 

And they drank to each other with right good will. 


The young ideas they learned to shoot, 
And older heads they Jed to the mark; — 
But their proper trade, I am sure, was dispute : 
Did one or other a question moot, 
They would arguing sit from morn until dark. 
They used such words as scholars speak ; 
From wit they often borrowed a spark ; 
For botanical lore they never did seek, 
But could recognize a root of Greek, 
A Latin sprig, or a dogmatical bark. é 


‘Imprimis,’ said one, ‘ these facts, I hold, 
Are axioms all without a doubt.’ 
Said the other one: ‘Sir, if I may be bold, 
Sophistical clouds your words infold, 
And your illogical premises I scout. 
Now, by a syllogism let me show 
How clearly the case I will make out. 
My first proposition I’d have you know—’ 
‘Sir,’ said the first, ‘Tl admit it’s so, 
If you’ll prove to me what you're talking about.’ 
VOL. LXV. 11 . 
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‘Ergo,’ said the second, ‘ this plainly shows 
You’re pushed for words ; but let me remark— 
Tis a simple thing—you can tell, I suppose, 
I know by the specs upon your nose, 
How many lives, if you please, had Noah’s ark ?’ 
‘Ha! ha!’ said the first, ‘ your drift I see, 
Your thrust [ll parry, so pray you hark, 
And I'll answer give, if you can answer me, 
So let your specs at right angles be, 
And tell us how many lives had old Plutarch ?’ 


"Twas pleasant to hear them war with words, 

Their strife that way seemed to never cease ; 
But their fighting was more like cooing of birds ; 
Their tobacco-smoke, as it curled upwards, 

Plainly showed that their pipes were pipes of peace. 
And they lived right well, each good old soul— 

They ate their beef and they drank their ale; 
They could square the contents of a deep punch-bowl, 
Of the weed they used full many a roll ; 

And with time neither voice nor limb did fail. 


Arguing still, they talked by the way, 

As they gently passed down life’s decline ; 
And their wise old heads, with their honors so gray, 
Gave wondrous lore to the youth of the day— 

And they mellowed with age like rare old wine. 
When the message came from shadow-land, 

Said he of the dart, ‘They both are mine ;’ 
And he was so kind with his severing hand, 
That they passed from earth a single strand, 

And the light that shone on each face was divine. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON HORSEBACK. 


FOG AND RAIN 

Tae dwellers in the lowlands, who see 
no mountains towering up into the em- 
braces of the clouds, have but a faint 
idea of the manner in which their rains 
are brewed. ‘The first indication they 
have of approaching storms, usually, is 
in seeing the dark clouds arise from the 
distant horizon, or in hearing the rum- 
bling sound of the thunder from the 
point where earth and sky are blended. 
It is far different, however, in mountain 
regions. There the eye often sees the 
sky overcast at the zenith, while the 
horizon remains quite clear, or the ear 
is at once stunned by the loudest peals 
of thunder immediately overhead. 

A sojourn of a few months in the 
mountains of the south-west Alleghanies, 
afforded me an opportunity of witness- 
ing some of the interesting scenes, con- 
stantly occurring, in which fog and rain 
play their part. Take a few examples : 

One morning about seven o'clock, 
while awaiting breakfast, I seated my- 
self in front of the log-cabin of Edward 
Delozier, with whom I had tarried over 
night. The house is located in Tuskegee 
Cove, Cherokee County, North-Carolina, 
and is surrounded on three sides by 
mountains, one of which ascends in a 
peak fourteen hundred and fifty feet, 
and another eighteen hundred and fifty 
feet above the Tuskegee Creek, which 
runs in sight of the door—the highest 
one having an altitude of about four 
thousand feet above the sea-level. The 
mountains range along the north, the 
west, and the south of the cove. Cheoah 
River runs on the farther side of the 
west mountain, and Stecoah Creek on 
the farther side of the south mountain. 
To the eastward runs the Little Tennes- 
see River, and in this direction there is 
a wide opening in which hills of moder- 
ate elevation only are interposed. On 
the south, a gap in the mountain affords 
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an outlet to the horseman, and on the 
west a deep notch serves a like purpose. 
This notch is intermediate between the 
two peaks, and is not more than one 
third their height. 

Suddenly a few misty flakes of fog 
came moving slowly through the notch, 
from the Cheoah Valley on the west. 
Presently larger masses followed, and 
these, again, were succeeded by still 
more extensive volumes. Breakfast over, 
we resumed our seats, Mr. Delozier warn- 
ing me not to set out upon my journey. 
The fog was now rolling through the 
notch tumultuously, and filing off grace- 
fully to the right and left, like soldiers 
passing a defile, and preparing to attack 
an enemy by extending their wings. 

The rising sun was shining brightly. 
The foliage of the forest trees had all 
the maturity and richness of verdure 
which the earlier springs of that latitude 
afford. Among the flowering bushes, 
beneath the lofty trees, were the azalias, 
decked in their blossoms of white, yel- 
low, orange, and crimson; and the rho- 
dodendrons and kalmia, in their white 
and pink. The lilies and the lady-slip- 
pers, with a hundred other plants, in 
full bloom, lent their gaudy flowers to 
complete a landscape of unsurpassing 
beauty. 

From our position, the fog wore the 
appearance of gigantic fleeces of the 
whitest wool. Onward, and still on- 
ward, its masses rolled along, the fore- 
most seeming to be impelled forward, 
not by the winds, for it was calm, but 
by the fog in the rear; or rather, per- 
haps, by the attraction of the mountains, 
or the force of an upper current in the 
atmosphere, or the changing condition of 
the air, from the warming influence of 
the sun’s rays, now shining fully into 
Stecoah Valley, over the eastern hill- 
tops. 
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It was a beautiful scene, to witness 
these bearers of fertilizing showers, as 
they gathered along the flanks of the 
mountains, leaving the summits un- 
dimmed in the sunbeams, while they 
gave a refreshing coolness to the cres- 
cent-like area which they overshadowed. 
The sun was yet low in the east, so that, 
though his empire was thus rapidly in- 
vaded, he could still shoot his beams far 
up the slope, beneath the fog, which had 
now advanced its front, so as to appear, 
from our stand-point, one broad mass of 
darkening clouds. The morning dews 
had not yet been dissipated, and the 
sun’s rays, illuminating the vast amphi- 
theatre not shaded by the clouds, caused 
every dew-drop on leaf and flower to 
glitter like diamonds. The circles of 
light and shade, standing in strong con- 
trast before us, with their beautiful floral 
ornaments, produced a scene that was 
gorgeous in the extreme. 

But the clouds, accumulating faster 
and faster, soon covered not only the 
mountain-sides, but overspread the whole 
area of the Cove; and, advancing east- 
ward, covered the face of the sun as with 
a curtain, shutting out his rays from the 
landscape around. We were now startled 
by a sudden flash of lightning, succeeded, 
instantly, by the roll of the thunder, 
which, reverberating among the moun- 
tains, prolonged its tones to a duration 
unknown to the dwellers among the low- 
Jands. The rain, which for a few min- 
utes had fallen in a feeble drizzle, now 
descended at once in acopious shower, as 
though it had been awaiting the signal 
of the electrical flash to do its errand of 
mercy. ; 

A word here, about the form of these 
mountains, before proceeding with farther 
descriptions. Like all mountains com- 
posed of stratified rocks, those of North- 
Carolinarun in lengthened ranges,mainly, 
from north-east to south-west. In coun- 
tries where the unstratified rocks pre- 
vail, the mountains are often thrown up 
into dome-shaped forms. Here and there, 
however, in North-Carolina, there are 
points which rise dome-like, a thousand 
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feet above the ordinary elevation of the 
surrounding portions of the mountains ; 
but they differ in nothing except alti- 
tude, from the geology of the country at 
large. These domes, in the section of 
country under consideration, attain 
a height of three thousand feet above 
the beds of the rivers, and about five 
thousand four hundred feet above the 
sea-level. Some of them reach an eleva- 
tion of two hundred or three hundred 
feet above the line at which the ordinary 
forest trees can grow, and are destitute 
of timber, though covered with grasses 
and flowers. Here and there a group of 
briers, laurels, azalias, and other shrubs 
add their presence to vary the scenery 
of these celestial prairies. 

These elevated domes have much to 
do with the formation of clouds and the 
production of rain. They are locally 
called balls, from their round appearance 
and naked surface. In the clearest days, 
often, the clouds can be seen forming 
around them at a greater or less dis- 
tance above or below their summits. At 
times the rain-fall is limited to the area 
around the ball, where the cloud spends 
itself, so that its remaining vapor is 
drifted off or dissolved again in the at- 
mosphere. At other times, the clouds 
accumulate largely, and either from the 
influence of currents of wind, or from 
electrical action, they move off so as to 
water the surrounding mountains and in- 
tervening valleys. It is not unusual for 
two balls, or for the summits of the lower 
mountains, to be forming wreaths of clouds 
around their brows at the same moment. 
These clouds, not unfrequently, are at- 
tracted toward each other, and thus the 
vegetation of the intervening districts 
has an additional chance of receiving 
new life and vigor, from the rains yield- 
ed by this means. 

It is these occasional showers which 
serve to keep up the mountain-springs 
and streams in perpetual flow, and which 
supply to the animal kingdom the water 
it demands, in a purity almost equal to 
the dews of heaven. The general rains 
of this region, as distinguished from 
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those of local origin, come, usually, from 
the west and south-west, in broad sheets 
of cloud overspreading the whole sky. 

On the seventeenth July, 1857, I set 
out from the head of Valley River, a 
branch of the Hiwassee River, to meas- 
ure the height of the ball upon Valley 
River Mountain. Making the measure- 
ment with ‘Locke’s level,’ I could, at 
least, gain a close approximation to the 
true height. The distance from the riv- 
er’s bed to the top of the ball was about 
five miles, and the elevation two thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-seven feet ; 
or about three thousand feet above the 
bed of the Hiwassee at Murphy, North- 
Carolina. 

Before reaching the top of the main 
ball, a cloud came sweeping along, from 
the direction of the Tusquitta Mountain, 
to the south-west, and poured down its 
rain as it progressed. It reached us, in 
our elevated position, in the form of a 
dense fog, as all clouds appear when we 
are in theire midst. It first struck our 
mountain at a point about five hundred 
feet below its summit, and then rolled 
along amidst the trees to the top of the 
ball. While hovering there, as a hen 
over her brood, it sent an arm down the 
eastern side of the mountain, above the 
tree-tops, to a distance of several hun- 
dred feet; and then, as if reluctant to 
lose any portion of its mass, this arm 
was drawn up again into the bosom of the 
cloud. Rendered light and airy, from 
the loss of its rain, the cloud soon swept 
off to the eastward, so that our measure- 
ments could be completed. 

Nearly all the balls in sight, more than 
a half-dozen in number, and many of the 
higher portions of the lower ranges of 
these mountains, were repeatedly cov- 
ered by rain-clouds during the day, 
which were either formed upon them, or 
floated to them from one gr another of 
the surrounding elevated points. Four 
or five of these clouds passed up Valley 
River toward us, but were generally ex- 
hausted of their rain before reaching our 
positions. The valley is narrow, being 
little more than a mile in width, and 
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runs in a south-west direction to the Hi- 
wassee River. 

These showers presented varied ap- 
pearances as they succeeded each other. 
The first was from a cloud, the margins 
of which were equal in depth and den- 
sity to the main part of its body. Its 
breadth was nearly equal to the width 
of the valley. There being little wind, 
the rain fell vertically, and presented 
the appearance of a large curtain, of 
semi-transparent gauze, suspended from 


the cloud to the earth, having a length — 


of two thousand feet. A second shower 
fell, an hour afterward, from a cloud 
with attenuated margins but dense cen- 
tre. The sheet of water which fell from 
it, presented the appearance of a semi- 
transparent fog in its centre ; but it grad- 
ually shaded off, toward the margins, 
into a misty haze, scarcely obscuring 
the objects in the back-ground. A third, 
which occurred during our descent, was 
from a dense black cloud that overshad- 
owed the valley and half the adjacent 
mountains. It had also great length to 
the westward. The body of water which 
it afforded was so dense, and the dis- 
tance through which the eye had to pen- 
etrate so great, that everye@bject in the 
back-ground was as completely obscured 
as though the pall of midnight had been 
drawn across the valley. 

We had reached a position two thou- 
sand feet below the summit, and one 
thousand above the base of the moun- 
tain, when this shower had so far passed 
over as to allow the sun to shine out bril- 
liantly from the clear sky in the west. 
Immediately a rainbow of the greatest 
beauty was produced. The top of its 
arch reached a little above the top of the 
ball, which we had just measured, thus 
throwing the main part of the bow below 
its level, and giving it a back-ground of 
the richest green which the foliage of the 
mountain could afford. Two mountains 
of unequal height intervened between us 
and the ball. The nearest one was much 
the lowest, while the other rose half-way 
to the summit of the ball. Upon the 
entire slope, the lines of the rainbow 
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were presented in a richness of color far 
excelling any thing of the kind I had 
ever witnessed before; the accompany- 
ing secondary bow being about as bril- 
liant as the ordinary rainbows of the 
lowlands. 

Clayton, Georgia, is located not far 
from Rabun Gap—a low depression in 
the Blue Ridge. This depression  con- 
sists of some swampy lands in which 
the head-waters of the Little Tennessee 
and the Savannah Rivers take their rise. 
The mountains on each side of this gap 
rise to the height of fifteen hundred 
feet. On the morning after my arrival 
at this town, my travelling companion 
awoke me, to call my attention to a 
wonder. : 

The sun was just rising. On looking 
out at the window, toward the north, I 
beheld a vast volume of fog, filling 
Rabun Gap from base to summit, and 
occasionally extending even above the 
highest parts of the mountains. It 
was as white as snow, and resem- 
bled a vast deluge of cotton as it 
falls loosely from the gin. In front of 
the main gap, and between it and the 
town, there stands a small mountain, de- 
tached from the principal range, with a 
gap upon each side. The fog, as it rolled 
through the main gap, was deflected into 
the smaller gap, to the east of the little 
mountain. 

On viewing it for a few minutes, I was 
soon startled by noticing that, though 
the whole immense volume of the fog 
was rolling forward at quite an observ- 
able rate of speed, yet it never passed 
much beyond the southern side of the 
little mountain. Onward it came, with 
a sufficient force and bulk sufficient to 
overwhelm, in its darkness, the whole 
southern side of the Blue Ridge. But 
beyond the line named it could never 
pass. A barrier existed there, in the 
different conditions of the atmosphere, 
which at once dissolved the fog, and left 
the air beyond as transparent as ever. 
Once in a while a small portion of the 
fog would whirl forward, a few hundred 
feet beyond the main mass, like a bold 
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leader in front of an army, as if to en- 
courage the forces behind to move on- 
ward with greater daring. But all was 
in vain, as leader and follower were 
The 
law which controlled the movements of 
the fog, said to it emphatically: ‘ Hith- 
erto shalt thou come, but no further.’ 

Turning to my friend, who had pa- 
tiently watched me while I was absorbed 
in contemplating this wonderful phenom- 
enon, I asked him if it had ever occurred 
before. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he answered, ‘it oc- 
curs every clear morning, from spring to 
fall. Beginning to roll through a little 
before the sun appears above the hor- 
izon, it continues till eight o’clock some- 
times, and as late as ten at others; and 
this it repeats every clear morning, and 
has repeated, doubtless, ever since the 
dry land appeared, and the mountains 
and the rivers were formed.’ 

Again I turned to view the fog, and 
found it coming on to its fate, as regard- 
less of consequences, apparently, as we 
poor thoughtless mortals are when tread- 
ing upon the very verge of destruction. 

As explanatory of the phenomena at 
Clayton, and of the production of clouds 
and rain in the mountains, a few general 
principles in natural philosophy must be 
stated : 

At all temperatures, moisture exists in 
the atmosphere in an invisible state. It 
sustains itself there in the intervals that 
exist between the particles of air. These 
intervals are either partially or wholly 
filled with vapor constantly arising from 
the earth. When they are wholly filled 
with vapor, the atmosphere is said to be 
saturated. An increase of temperature, 
by dilating the air, increases its capacity 
for moisture; while a diminution of 
temperature is followed by contrary ef- 
fects. But the capacity increases at a 
faster rate than the temperature, so that 
while the air, at thirty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit, can contain only the one 
hundred and sixtieth part of its own 
weight of vapor, at one hundred and 
thirteen degrees it can contain the 
twentieth part of its weight. Thus it 
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appears that while the temperature ad- 
vances in an arithmetical series, the ca- 
pacity is accelerated in a geometrical 
progression. A considerable increase of 
temperature, therefore, will enable even 
a saturated atmosphere to receive a 
greatly augmented amount of vapor, and, 
as it were, to swallow the clouds that 
may pass into it, without any diminu- 
tion of its own transparency. On the 
contrary, when the temperature is di- 
minished by the rapid union of two cur- 
rents of air, saturated with vapor, the 
one being warm and the other cool, the 
average temperature is so reduced that 
an excess of vapor exists, which is in- 
capable of sustaining itself in the dimin- 
ished capacity of the air, and is neces- 
sarily precipitated in the form of rain. 
But when two currents of air, not fully 
saturated with vapor, are brought into 
contact, the precipitation of moisture is 
slight, and mists, only, are produced. 
When the mists, thus precipitated, are 
near the earth, they are called fogs, but 
when high in the air they take the name 
of clouds. 

Saussure and Kratzenstein have inves- 
tigated the nature of fogs and mists. The 
vapor, in this condition, is found to con- 
sist of minute globules, upon which 
rings of prismatic colors were discover- 
ed, like those seen upon soap-bubbles, 
but which are never observed upon drops 
of water. From this discovery it was 
concluded, that the globules are hollow, 
and filled with air or gas. The size of 
these globules is greatest when the at- 
mosphere is very humid, and least when 
it is dry. 

Another fact must be noted. The 
temperature of the air diminishes with 
the altitude, but the law of decrease is 
very irregular, being affected by latitude, 
seasons, hours of the day, and a diversi- 
ty of local circumstances. It may, how- 
ever, be assumed as a general rule, that 
a loss of heat occurs to the extent of one 
degree, Fahrenheit, for every three hun- 
dred and forty-three feet of elevation. 
But this is an average result, for the rate 
of decrease is very rapid near the earth, 
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after which it proceeds more slowly, and 
at the loftiest heights is again acceler- 
ated.* 

From this brief statement of the gene- 
ral principles governing the production 
of fogs and clouds, it will be apparent 
that the higher portions of the moun- 
tains of North-Carolina must be refresh- 
ed by frequent rains. The elevated dal/s, 
ever clad in mantles of cool air, stand, 
as so many custom-house officers, to 
exact tribute from all the currents of air 
laden with vapor, from the warmer re- 
gions below, which attempt to sail over 
their summits. These currents of air 
cannot but pause, when richly freighted, 
to divide their treasures with the thirsty 
soils and mountain-springs. And even 
when they are lightly burdened with 
vapor, and no rain can be condensed 
from them, these passing currents often 
yield copious clouds of fog, covering the 
vegetation, by contact, with moisture, 
and promoting its more vigorous 
growth. 

Nor are the mountain summits alone, 
in the exactions they make upon the 
moving atmosphere for its vapors. The 
mountain bases, all along the rivers and 
larger creeks, cool the surrounding at- 
mosphere during the night, while the 
waters of the streams, retaining their 
warmth, send upward a plentiful evapo- 
ration. The vapor which is thus form- 
ed, rising into contact with the over- 
hanging colder air, is condensed into fog, 
and floats above the streams till the 
morning sun sets it in motion, or dissi- 
pates it by increasing the temperature 
of the air along the mountain sides. 

The phenomena of the fog at Clayton 
can now be easily explained. The Lit- 
tle Tennesse River takes its rise in Ra- 
bun Gap, and runs north-west. By the 
junction of several large creeks, heading 
in the Blue Ridge, the river, soon after 
emerging from that mountain, becomes 
quite a considerable stream. It is wall- 
ed in on each side by other mountains, 
of fifteen hundred to twenty-five hun- 


* These brief statements are from Brocklesby’s Me- 
teorology. 
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dred feet in height, which extend north- 
ward, as cross-ties, from the Blue Ridge 
to the Great Smoky Mountain. These 
mountains are covered with forest-trees 
from the-base to the summit. The sun, 
during: the hottest hours of the day, 
teems down its rays into the valley, and 
imparts a great amount of heat to the 
waters of the river, as well as to the 
rocks among which it runs. The tem- 
perature of the water is thus kept up 
during the night, while, at the same 
time, the surrounding mountains cool 
the overhanging air. The vapor, which 
rises rapidly from the heated water, 
coming into contact with the cold at- 
mosphere above, is converted into fog. 
As the sun rises in the morning, his 
rays at once act upon the air south of 
the Blue Ridge, where no obstruction 
exists; but his heat cannot affect that 
of the narrow valley of the Tennessee, 
till the sun attains a sufficient elevation 
to overcome the altitude of the mountain 
upon its eastern side. The rarefaction 
of the atmosphere on the south side of 
the Blue Ridge, while that of the Ten- 
nessee valley remains at a lower temper- 
ature, produces a current of air from 
north to south that bears the fog along 
with it through Rabun Gap. But here 
ethe increased heat, expanding the air, or 
gas, in the globules of vapor composing 
the fog, bursts the bubbles, and the fog 
is dissolved by absorption into the 
warmer atmosphere, as transparent va- 
por. 

The fog which rolled through the 
notch into Tuskegee Cove, had, no doubt, 
formed the night previous, in the valley 
of Cheoah River, lying to the west and 
running northward. Overshadowed by 
high mountains, the atmosphere of that 
river must have been cooler than that of 
the Cove, into which the sun was bright- 
ly shining. Two masses of air, both of 
which must have been saturated with 
vapor, being thus brought into contact, 
the temperature was diminished and 
the excess of moisture precipitated. 

Tellulah Creek, taking its rise south- 
ward, near Nantahala River, is the main 
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branch of the Cheoah River. Big Snow- 
Bird, Little Snow-Bird, and other consid- 
erable streams, are its tributaries. The 
Indian names are of Cherokee origin. 

In this connection another meteorolog- 
ical phenomenon, occurring in the moun- 
tains of North-Carolina and Tennessee, 
may be noticed. It is not one of the 
peaceful nature of the fog and rain, but, 
though limited in its range, must be ter- 
rific beyond conception. An eye-wit- 
ness, describing one of these scenes to 
the writer, conveyed a most vivid im- 
pression of the fearful character of the 
elemental strife accompanying the de- 
scent of water-spouts upon the land; if 
water-spouts they may be called. 

Once in a generation or two, perhaps, 
a water-spout bursts upon some elevated 
point of a mountain. Previously to its 
descent, the clouds are seen moving to 
and fro, and commingling in a confused 
manner, somewhat as the circling eddies 
of a vast whirlpool. When concentrated 
above or around the mountain’s summit, 
the cloud acquires such a density as to 
wear the appearance of the blackness of 
darkness. The roll of the accompany- 
ing thunder is deafening, and almost 
continuous, shaking the eternal hills to 
their base; while the flashes of light- 
ning, following each other in quick suc- 
cession, afford a glare of glimmering 
light nearly as luminous as that of the 
sun. Then comes a river of waters, 
dashing down the mountain-side, and 
tearing up, in its resistless progress, 
earth, rocks, and trees, so as-to create, 
in its course, adeep canal. The amount 
of water at times discharged from such 
clouds is immense, swelling inconsider- 
able streams into great rivers. 

Many years since, a water-spout burst 
upon the North Mountain, to the west- 
ward of Newville, Pennsylvania, carry- 
ing destruction in its course. Many 
cattle and hogs were drowned at the foot 
of the mountain, where they were con- 
fined within inclosures, preventing es- 
cape. The largest rocks were torn from 
their beds, and a deep chasm excavated 
from the top of the mountain to the val- 
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ley. Its course can now be traced by 
the differenge in the trees within the 
channel from those on either side—a 
growth of pines now occupying it, in- 
stead. of the oaks and hickories of the 
surrounding forest. 

Another water-spout fell upon the 
western end of the Chilhowee Mountain, 
where it passes the Little Tennessee 
River, about the date of the. first settle- 
ment of the country. Its course is 
marked, like the one at Newville, by a 
large growth of evergreen trees. Again, 
on the west side of the same mountain, 
not far from Tuckalechee Cove, and near 
Little River, a water-spout fell, not many 
years since, carrying away a distillery, 
around which, the day previous, being 
the Sabbath, the young men of the vi- 
cinity had met, in a frolic, and perpe- 
trated some enormous blasphemies—in 
their drunken revels undertaking to 
make a mock of religion, by the admin- 
istration of its sacraments. Monday 
was ushered in by as clear a sun as ever 
shone. In the course of the day, how- 
ever, the thunder pealed forth a signal, 
startling the neighborhood into fixed at- 
tention: there they beheld, gathering 
upon the mountain’s brow, the ominous 
cloud, that soon burst out into one vast 
deluge of water, which, descending down 
the mountain side, laid desolate the very 
spot where the profanation of Heaven’s 
ordinances had occurred. The terror 
created by this celestial phenomenon 


was such as to produce a religious re-' 


vival, accompanied by the conversion of 
many of the thoughtless fellows who had 
taken a part in the iniquities of the pre- 
ceding Sabbath. 

Having seen the traces of all the wa- 
ter-spouts noticed, and having heard the 
descriptions of eye-witnesses, to the ac- 
cumulation of the cloud which produced 
the rain-fall, in one case so furious in its 
descent, I concluded, as usual, that there 
had been a concentration, to one point, 
of nearly all the water yielded by the 
cloud, through the agency, probably, of 
a whirlwind motion of the air controlling 


it; but this theory had to be abandoned, 
as soon as I completed, for myself, the 
investigation of the facts connected with 
the great fall of water-spouts, upon Tus- 
quitta Mountain, on July eighth, 1847. 

An intelligent professional gentleman, 
who visited the scene soon after its oc- 
currence, described the chasm, excavated 
in the earth, as having a depth of several 
feet, with its sides cut out as vertical as 
if dug with the spade. The roots of 
the trees and plants, beneath the surface, 
were cut off as squarely as if done with 
the knife. At the surface, close up to 
the sides of the chasm, nothing seemed 
to be disturbed. The shrubs and grass, 
and even the fallen leaves upon the 
ground, remained unmoved, as though 
no running water had come into contact 
with them. This was the condition of 
things where the water-spout first struck 
the earth; and as the excavation, at the 
point of origin, had a width of but a few 
yards, the whole volume of the descend- 
ing water, he concluded, must have been 
concentrated within that space, and con- 
tinued thus contracted till the contents 
of the cloud were exhausted. In descend- 
ing the mountain, along the line of the 
widening chasm, evidences existed that 
the torrent, in places, had attained a 
depth of fifty or sixty feet, uprooting in 
its course the largest trees, and remov- 
ing immense rocks from the avenue cre- 
ated in its descent to the valley below. 

In all the descriptions given, I had in- 
ferred that but a single water-spout had 
fallen, at the same time, from any one 
cloud. Such had been the case in the 
old ones, grown up with evergreens. But 
very different, indeed, had been the re- 
sults on Tusquitta Mountain. 

In the month of May, 1859, I called 
upon Robert Martin, Esq., who resides 
in the Tusquitta valley, near the spurs 
of the Tusquitta Mountain. He had re- 
sided there in 1847, when the water- 
spouts fell upon that mountain, July 
eighth. From his statement, and that 
of Mr. Pierce, his neighbor, who also no- 
ticed the whole of the movements of the 
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clouds, during the space of three hours, 
or from first to last, I make up my state- 
ment: 

The clouds were some two hours in 
forming. One group gathered in the 
south-east, another in the south-west, and 
a third in the south. The unusual com- 
motion among them, as they were form- 
ing, attracted the attention of these gen- 
tlemen, and riveted them to the spot, 
where each one stood, near their own 
doors, a half-mile apart. 

When pretty fully formed, the clouds 
commenced moving rapidly, in eddies of 
many whorls, toward Tusquitta Ball. 
Salutations of thunder, from the first, 
passed between them, as though cloud 
called to cloud, in organizing for the 
coming conflict. The play of the light- 
ning, at first occasional, became almost 
continuous, as the constantly accumu- 
lating masses began to move swiftly to- 
ward a common centre; while the thun- 
der, increasing also in frequency, soon 
became terrific. In addition to the thun- 
der, and just before the rain began to 
fall, there came a succession of sharp, 
keen, cracking sounds, lasting for ten or 
fifteen minutes, which resembled the 
sharp crack of the electrical spark; and 
then came a crash,-as if ten thousand 
pieces of artillery had been discharged. 
The earth fairly trembled with the con- 
cussion. There was also a loud roaring 
sound, independent of all the other 
sounds, for some minutes before the 
clouds came into contact; and when 
they did meet, they shot instantly up- 
ward, with great velocity, like an arrow 
shot from a bow. The forests, a few 
rods distant, became so dark that noth- 
ing could be seen. 

The rain now began to fall in torrents. 
In a few minutes the small spring branch, 
at Mr. Martin’s, having its rise a mile or 
so farther up the mountain, was swollen 
into ariver. In an hour the rain was 
over, and the sun again appeared as 
bright as ever. 

The gentlemen named then commenc- 
ed an examination of results. About 
three hundred feet above the head of 
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the spring-branch, a water-spout had fall- 
en, excavating a canal ten feet deep, and 
seventy-five feet wide at its head. The 
side-walls, at this point, were perpendic- 
ular, while, farther down, it varied, both 
as to depth and width; the vast body of 
water, of course, obeying the general 
laws controlling the descent of that fluid 
down a steep inclination. This torrent, 
in rushing down toward the spring- 
branch, at an angle with the line of that 
stream, could not make a sudden turn, 
but dashed across, rising on the opposite 
side to the top of a spur of the hill, thirty 
feet high, when, from the farther side, it 
naturally fell into the channel of the 
branch, swelling it into the proportions 
of a river. 

Upon more extensive examination, the 
water-spouts, if these rain-falls may be 
so called, were found to have been very 
numerous; nearly a hundred canals ex- 
isting within an irregular area, not ex- 
ceeding three miles in length. The 
largest one was eighty feet in width, 
and others not more than eight or ten 
feet. 

But these excavations were not the 
only effects produced during this hour 
of awful sublimity. Many forest trees 
had been struck by the lightning, and 
explosions of electricity, from the earth, 
had thrown out large masses of clay and 
rock, in many places, producing exca- 
vations of sufficient depth and width, 
often, to bury a common hogshead; the 
vegetation, all around these spots, being 
scorched and withered by the electric 
fluid. 

The seat of these water-spouts lay 
about four miles from the Tusquitta 
Ball. Two gentlemen were upon the 
top of the ball when the cloud reached 
that point. One of them, Mr. William 
R. Martin, described the rain-fall as so 
dense as to almost suffocate him. The 
sensation was such as is experienced 
when under water ; and the only remedy 
was to lean the body over, so as to have a 
little space of air to breathe from, be- 
neath the breast. 

The volume of water discharged from 
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these combined clouds was such as to 
raise the Hiwassee River very much high- 
er than it had ever been known before, or 
has been since. Here, too, the contest 
between cold water and alcohol was re- 
peated, a little mill and distillery having 
been swept away, and the mill-stones 
for ever lost in the depths of the Hi- 
wassee. 

On the twenty-third of May, 1859, I 
commenced a personal examination of 
the area upon which the so-called 
water-spouts had fallen. Iwas accom- 
panied by Dr. G. G. McCoy, of Fort 
Hembre. 

In ascending the mountain, we could 
see, at one time, more than a dozen of 
the excavations. The first one meas- 
ured, was about twenty-five feet wide 
at its head, and must have been some 
six or eight feet deep. It was only about 
twenty yards from the top of the moun- 
tain-spur, upon which the water had 
fallen. The torrent had passed down 
into a trough-like depression in the moun- 
tain-side, cutting out its channel as it 
progressed ; but there was only a very 
slight dishing, where the spout first fell, 
insufficient, wholly, to accumulate sufli- 
cient water to. make such a canal, within 
the space of twenty yards. Then, as 
there had been no washing away of the 
surface rubbish, above the point of ex- 
cavation, it would appear that the agency, 
which produced the cutting, must have 
begun its work at that spot. 

The next excavation examined, was 
where two spouts had fallen, close to 
each other, being separated, at the head, 
by about three rods of unbroken ground. 
Each of these canals measured forty feet 
in width, and when united, a few rods 
below, the channel was sixty feet in 
width. These two are not in a trough, 
or concave portion of the mountain, but 
fall into one some distance below their 
junction. The heads of both are about 
twenty yards from the top of the moun- 
tain-spur. 

The same general features were pres- 
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ent in the other excavations, and addi- 
tional descriptions are, therefore, not 
necessary. 

One remark only need be ventured, 
in relation to the agency which cut out 
these channels. That it was water, none 


can doubt. But that the water was con- 
centrated to one point, by a whirlwind- 
like action of the cloud, compressing its 
falling rain-drops into one compact sheet, 
capable of cutting away all the mere 
clays and fragmentary rocks upon which 
it might fall, is disproved by the multi- 
plicity of excavations upon Tusquitt 
Mountain. The only remaining solution 
of the mystery, then, in relation to the 
manner in which the rain becomes con- 
densed, in what are called ‘land-spouts,’ 
is to be found in the statement of philo- 
sophical principles upon a_ preceding 
page. When two clouds meet, of differ- 
ent temperatures, the result is a more 
copious discharge of rain, than either, 
separately, is capable of yielding. The 
clouds at TuSquitta, upon meeting, were 
observed, at once, to ascend swiftly, as 
if doubling upon each other. This, of 
course, brought more cloud-surface into 
contact, than would have been the case 
had the clouds, on meeting, blended to- 
gether at once. May I not suggest, 
therefore, that this sudden folding of the 
clouds upon each other, by their upward 
motion, might have produced an almost 
solid sheet of water, at the main points 
of contact, which, upon descending to 
the earth, would be capable of cutting 
-its way down through qpy amount of 
clays and decomposing rocks, so as to bear 
them away, and leave an open canal as 
the result? That the descending water- 
sheet remained stationary for a few 
moments, so as to limit the excavations 
to the spot first struck, is supposable 
from the fact that the motion of the 
clouds may have been momentarily ar- 
rested by their collision with each other. 
But I must leave this whole question 
to the philosophers. 
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‘Depenp upon it, the strength of any 
party lies in adherence to its own theory. 
Consistency is the life of any move- 
ment.’ 

So said Father Newman, when writ- 
ing, not on politics, but on religion. 
But the proposition is universal, and is 
emphatically applicable to the Demo- 
cratic party of our country. 

‘Consistency is a jewel.’ It glitters; 
it attracts; it wins notice and approba- 
tion; it secures adherents. There is 
great temptation, however, to swerve a 


little from consistency, and from the. 


theory of the party, in order to win 
place and power. Man loves power, 
and many men love money more ; and, 
consequently, when the gilded pinnacle 
of power brightens in the eyes, or the 
spoils of office lie alluringly at the feet, 
theory and principle are, too often, made 
to yield, in the fond hope of realizing 
the bag of gold, or the jewel of the 
coronet. 

But the great Democratic party, so 
potent in the past, in order to be great 
in the future, must not abandon the 
lessons of the fathers, nor desert the 
theory of its founders. If the spoils 
become the dominant object for which it 
flings its banner to the breeze, then will 
its folds be tattered and torn by any gust 
of wind that may chance to beat upon it, 
and soon willgt trail in the dust, On 
the other hand, let there be inscribed on 
that banner the true theory of the party, 
and it will float trinmphant. 

Democracy, rather Federal Republi- 
canism, is the first element of the Con- 
stitution, and the theory of the party, as 
such, is found assuredly in the Resolu- 
tions of 1798. The principle of those 
resolutions is, unquestionably, the sover- 
eignty of States, the State Rights theory. 
On this theory, on these principles, was 
the Federal Government conducted, from 
Jefferson’s day until the inauguration of 
President Lincoln. Since then, consoli- 
dation, centralism, has been the theory 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


and the practice of the Republican par- 
ty. The Constitution has become a nul- 
lity ; State Rights are to be scouted at 
and wiped out of existence, to make 
way for a mighty consolidation of pow- 
er, which shall be self-controlled, and 
shall amaze the world. 

As Jefferson, in earlier days, manful- 
ly and successfully withstood the strides 
of monarchical centralism, his followers 
now must unite in strenuous, determined 
effort to maintain the just rights and 
sovereignty of the States, the glorious 
Federalism of the Union. Even our op- 
ponents say, as the New-York ‘ Times’ 
does: ‘The Union is a union of States. 
Destroy the States, or break down their 
essential powers, and the Union is no 
longer possible.’ This is so evident, 
that it must meet the assent of every 
thinking man. There is, of course, no 
other Union here, than ‘a Union of 
States,’ and a union certainly implies a 
distinction of the things united; and it 
is difficult to conceive how a union of 
distinct, intelligent agents (and here the 
States are recognized as those intelligent 
agents, for political purposes, units) 
could take place or be secured without 
the independent action of each, without 
the sovereign, uncontrolled consent of 
the parties to the union, 

We not only believe, moreover—what 

. we think no scholar will deny—that this 
is, or was, a Federal Union of sovereign, 
independent States, but we should fur- 
ther contend, that a Federal system, 
with limited rights, granted to the Gen- 
eral Government, is the best adapted to 
our extended territory and varied inter- 
ests, and the strongest possible, consis- 
tent with the freedom of man and the 
rights of all. 

Let us, then, be true to our theory, 
consistent with the Constitution and its 
framers, valiant in the maintenance of 
compacts, set for the defence of Feder- 
alism and State Rights, and we shall ul- 
timately prevail. 
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CHAMBERS OF AN OLD HOUSE. 





EXPLORED BY BOCTOR FRED, MORTIMER. 





THE MINISTER'S STUDY. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


Anp was the Reverend Richard Man- 
ning happy in his new sphere of influ- 
ence, and did his parish, with its duties, 
the simple scenes of joy and sorrow ly- 


ing within its limits, bring peace and - 


contentment to his heart? Alas! that 
his own pen must confess— quite the 
reverse. 

He had wandered over foreign lands 
and moved in gay and noble halls, en- 
livened by the most brilliant of society ; 
now his daily walks or his nightly call 
brought him in contact with good-heart- 
ed but illiterate men. He had delved 
deep into the mines of science, but had 
retired leaving a fathomless depth unex- 
plored ; now, save an occasional visit to 
Harvard, a chance lecture when there, 
he was a stranger in the halls of study 
and of art. He had rejoiced in the pur- 
suit of learning; now he sought in vain 
for food for his active mind in the books 
which seemed so incomprehensible to 
the farmers who visited his study. And 
last, but by no means least, an unhappy 
affair of the heart, abroad now in the 
retirement of his study, preyed upon his 
imagination and made him his own worst 
enemy. And so Richard was restless 
with a vague, unsatisfied longing, a 
morbid self-consciousness, which made 
him a very Faustus laying hold of each 
untried palliative, every little means of 
ministering to this necessity which 
chance, Providence, or the evil one 
threw in his way. 

Although his pen touches very light- 
ly on his unfortunate affaire du ceur, 
yet it was more often a source of an- 


noyance to him than he could have de- 
sired. His parishioners, simple-minded 
people, thought it highly becoming he 
should take a wife, and not unfrequently 
mentioned it to him in language plainer 
than hints. 

‘Nothin’ like a home,’ said one. 
‘Sooner a man’s settled the better,’ 
said another. 

‘*Specially when he’s a parson,’ re- 
sponded a third. 

Then the good ladies were so desir- 
ous to have a sort of captain-general, a 
leader for their society-meetings and 
tea-parties, that Richard had almost 
yielded to them in self-defence. 

But even had he decided to marry, 
there was one insurmountable difficulty : 
he could marry but one, and all the 
others would surely be offended and 
look upon him as an unfeeling and de- 
signing monster ; so he smilingly quoted 
Paul to his fair opponents, and tried to 
show more devotion to the wants of the 
sick and afflicted, to sympathize more 
deeply with the spiritual needs of his 
people of both sexes than ever, that his 
presence might, if possible, take the 
place of that tenderer sympathy, the 
lack of which was so deeply felt. After 
his people saw his determination was 
fixed, they reverenced him more, if pos- 
sible, than ever; they thought him a 
model of self-denial and self-mortifica- 
tion, quoted him as a modern St. An- 
thony, and trusted him as one they 
might safely admit into their closest 
confidence, in whose hands they might 
unsuspectingly place the keeping of all 
their hearts held dearest. 

There was no danger of the minis- 
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ter’s becoming a married man. Had no 
past arisen before him to deprive such a 
state of its bliss, the uncultivated na- 
tures and simple ruddy faces of the 
country maidens would have proved but 
a slight temptation to the student. His 
*ideal must be a priestess like the an- 
cient Hypatia, that his soul might be 
united with something above itself. 

Very little sympathy or genuine com- 
panionship fell to Richard’s lot. This 
young country was youthful in thought 
as well as years, and were it not for an 
occasional passer-by, he would have 
been desolate indeed. Still these, too, 
left him a prey to his own thoughts, 
longing after Oxford, London, or the 
banks of the Rhine. Very diverse were 
his flying visitors; now it was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Engineer Corps, on 
some tour of survey or exploration ; 
now an officer of the British army has- 
tening to rejoin his command; then a 
travelling German physician; some- 
times a visionary adventurer. In any 
case, especially should they arrive at 
nightfall, sure were they of a cordial 
welcome by the minister, a hearty 
greeting from Farmer Manning, the best 
his farm could produce and his good 
wife brew or bake. 

To accommodate these pilgrim friends, 
we had, I remember, a large upper-room, 
where the bed-curtains were of finer 
chintz, and the furniture of a more cost- 
ly style, than ordinary, into which, when 
a child, I peered with a superstitious 
awe, and wondered, should I ever go 
abroad, would my mother let me sleep 
there on my return. By the old name 
which I have often heard on ‘that moth- 
er’s lips, shall I call it now. A ‘guest- 
chamber’ would be too formal for the 
rites of New-England hospitality; a 
‘spare chamber’ was found in almost 
every pilgrim-home. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 
THE SPARE CHAMBER. 


As I look into this empty hall to- 
night, as my foot echoes with a hollow 
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sound within its bare walls, I can scarce- 
ly realize that this is the self-same room 
where,‘when the wind howled mourn- 
fully round the corners or whistled down 
the square chimney, when the driving 
sleet blinded the benighted traveller or 
froze in icicles around his horse’s nos- 
trils, the weary pilgrim was laid down 
to rest, and encouraged to feel he had 
found a home in this strange land. 

Yes, on many such stormy and in- 
hospitable nights would my honored fa- 
ther give the stranger a warm nook by 
the ample fireside, a comfortable bed in 
the spare chamber for himself, and a 
snug stall, with good sweet-smelling clo- 
ver hay, for his weary animal. Some- 
times he was richly repaid by the en- 
tertainment their conversation furnished ; 
sometimes they were not so agreeable ; 
but I do not recollect one instance of 
his having been imposed on or deceived 
by any of his numerous guests. 

I see him now—my honored parent— 
as he sat by the wide, old-fashioned fire- 
place, the hickory and oak hissing and 
crackling a warm welcome to his guests ; 
the pewter tankard foaming to the brim 
with sparkling cider; his white head 
leaning against the green-lined high 
arm-chair, listening, with his honest 
face all aglow with enthusiasm, to the 
narrative of some narrow escape or fear- 
ful shipwreck of the passing traveller ; 
while my mother, no longer the gay and 
lively Rachel, but the thoughtful and 
cheerful matron, sat opposite at her 
knitting in the favorite straight-backed 
kitchen-chair. 

Whoever entered that household 
heard, at least for once in his life, 
the sound of family prayer, for each 
evening, as the ancient Dutch clock in 
the corner rang out the hour of nine, 
the conversation fell into silence, and, 
from my earliest remembrances to the 
day when I left that fireside to be a 
stranger there for many years, it was 
my office to bring, at the signal of the 
old clock, the family Bible and the little 
light stand, while the old Puritan com- 
mended his household to the guardian- 
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ship of the Eye that neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. 

One would have thought, when he 
saw the pride of his heart in the minis- 
terial office, he would have preferred to 
have resigned the family chaplaincy to 
his hands; but with the exception of 
an occasional special invitation, the old 
patriarch never failed himself to lead 
his family in their devotions. 

Occasionally would one of those he 
entertained attempt to argue with the 
old man. This would recall to his mem- 
ory the struggles and meditations of his 
younger days; his eye would sparkle 
with the old fire, his cheek glow with a 
color almost too youthful for his years, 
and he would press his adversary to the 
wall with a determination which showed 
that his religious fervor was dormant, 
not extinct. 

One evening — how well I remember 
it, although I knew not of its influence, 
in the future, over him whose hand pens 
these lines—we were startled by a loud, 
sharp knock on the oaken front-door. 
My father rose quickly, took a candle, 
and passed out to meet the stranger. It 
was a cold and blustering night ; a thick 
storm of fine, dry snow had prevailed 
through the day, and the dim outline of 
the road I could just distinguish from 
out my study-window, broken here and 
there by some passing team or floun- 
dering horseman. Then these passed 
away, and the traces they had left were 
soon filled by the resistless drifts. It 
grew dark very soon after the arrival of 
the stranger. I listened for a few mo- 
ments longer, and heard an occasional 
sound of sleigh-bells muffled by the 
falling snow pass by the door; then I 
went below, where I found my father 
conversing rather inquiringly with the 
new-comer. He was an elderly, indeed 
an old man; though, beyond a slight 
stoop in his right shoulder from age or 
natural deformity, I should not have 
seen any tokens that he was my father’s 
senior ; and yet, on further conversation 
with him, I was persuaded he was so 
by many years. He had a peculiarly 
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piercing eye, undimmed by age or usage, 
a profusion of iron-gray hair, with heavy 
overhanging eyebrows of the same shade, 
meeting over his large Roman nose, and 
a remarkably clear, handsome set of 
teeth. He was a physician, so we learn- 
ed, and had but recently arrived hefe, 
with the intention of pursuing, in some 
part of the colonies, the practice of his 
profession. A country doctor was a 
very important personage in a New- 
England village of my day, ranking sec- 
ond only to the minister himself; a fate, 
as it were, who controlled the physical 
destiny of his patients, as the latter in- 
fluenced their spiritual welfare. We 
therefore welcomed the stranger with a 
more than ordinary interest; for it 
seemed he had heard there were none 
of his profession within five miles, and 
proposed to commence practice in our 
neighborhood. 

The minister gazed on the guest as 
he sat by the crackling fire, with no lit- 
tle of that fear and shrinking sensation 
which a weak and easily disturbed spirit 
frequently feels when brought in con- 
tact with a strong and self-possessed na- 
ture. Not that he saw the old physi- 
cian noticed or cared to notice him, but 
in that morbidly sensitive condition in 
which he now found himself, his physi- 
cal frame weakened by study and want 
of exercise, his mental powers feeding 
on themselves for lack of other nutri- 
ment, and his heart, from his situation, 
averse to fixing its affectionate and man- 
ly passion on a kindred spirit — these 
circumstances, to overlook entirely those 
which had controlled him before his 
birth, made him susceptible in no small 
degree to the influence of those with 
whom he came in contact; especially 
when, as in the present case, he felt 
himself in the presence of his superior 
in years and intellect. 

The old physician, meantime, was far 
from showing his penetration. Even if 
he had probed the heart of the Rev. 
Richard Manning, he exhibited, neither 
by look nor word, the result of his in- 
vestigations, but sat quietly by the farm- 
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er’s fireside, smoking his evening pipe; 
occasionally, perhaps, casting a glance 
at the farmer from under those shagg 

eyebrows; a piercing glance, thought 
the young minister, and he moved his 
chair where he could see and not be 
seen, near an angle formed by the square 
old chimney. 

The old man sat opposite his guest, 
as usual in the high, stuffed arm-chair, 
also smoking his pipe, now and then 
draining the pewter cider-mug, pressing 
the stranger to do the same, and to 
shorten the long evening by some tale 
of foreign travel or German traditionary 
lore. His good wife was away preparing 
the spare chamber for its intended oc- 
cupant, or otherwise busying herself 
with domestic cares, when the oldest of 
the three who sat around that fireside 
commenced his tale, at first through 
short and labored whiffs of smoke, but 
soon warming up with his subject, in a 
clear and distinct voice, as follows: 

‘My tale shall be of the old country 
and in the olden time, when England’s 
manor-houses were not, as now, in decay, 
when England’s barons, if indeed de- 
prived of their earlier feudal sway, still 
kept alive some of the ancient and chiy- 
alrous hospitable rites, when a wander- 
ing minstrel occasionally enlivened or 
saddened, according to his tale, the fes- 
tive board, and a tilt for a fair lady’s 
glove, or a myrtle crown from the hand 
that wove it, was not absolutely an un- 
known occurrence. 

‘Somewhere in that land, no matter 
about the precise locality, was a cele- 
brated castle, which, for convenience, I 
shall call Boyden House. It had al- 
ways belonged to a lordly, a haughty 
line proud of their pedigree, jealous of 
the honor of their family crest, who 
traced that pedigree in an unbroken line 
to William the Conqueror, who showed 
the insignia of many a noble house 
within the walls of their armory, and 
boasted that that crest had never bowed 
er been yielded to mortal hand. 

‘At the time our narration intro- 
duces us to that manor, there were two 
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aspirants for the proprietorship of Boy 
den House; one who bore the Boyden 
name, one who, though nearer re- 
lated, was the descendant of a female 
heiress, and accordingly had the sur- 
name of her husband, a Linwood, who 
had intermarried with the most direct 
branch of the Boyden line, save the one 
who now held possession of the halls 
of the manor. 

‘Should neither of them marry, there 
could be no doubt, on the death of the 
present heiress, that the estate would 
fall to the latter ; but she might put an 
end to the hopes of both by her own 
marriage. There remained, therefore, 
but one sure course for them: which- 
ever married, the present incumbent 
would be certain of the inheritance to 
his latest descendant, and, in the con- 
summation of this event, the other would 
as surely be shut out from all connec- 
tion with the ancestral line. 

‘As may readily be conjectured, the 
game for such stakes was deeply, des- 
perately played by both parties, played 
with an ever-present consciousness that 
all was to be won, that in defeat all 
would be for ever lost. Linwood had 
another claim, which should perhaps 
not be considered in love, but which 
may be mentioned here, to show his po- 
sition in the light of subsequent events. 
He had advanced heavily to the- Baron 
who had but recently died, and should 
he gain the daughter and the estate, this 
indebtedness would be cancelled. 

‘The apple of discord for which these 
rivals contended was a prize, independ- 
ent of her patrimony, worthy the aspi- 
rations of any suitor, however ambi- 
tious — fair, beautiful, and withal so 
true and honest in her demeanor, that 
each was half-inclined to wish she might, 
by some untoward accident, lose her pa- 
ternal acres, that he might show his de- 
votion by marrying her for herself alone. 

‘The rivals pursued each his own 
way of gaining the mistress’s heart, 
never showing the slightest disaffection 
with one another’s society, but ever 
treating each other with that courtly 
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and majestic politeness so peculiar to 
that day. And so when, in course of 
time, it was announced that Linwood 
was the successful claimant for the fair 
heiress’s hand, his first note of congrat- 
ulation was from young Boyden. 

‘What were the feelings of the un- 
successful aspirant, the hearer must 
judge from his subsequent conduct. If 
he felt defeated, he covered this emo- 
tion under the aspect of content; if his 
heart rankled with bitterness, he con- 
cealed it under the mask of cordiality ; 
if he nourished the desire of revenge 
within his breast, it must have grown 
so rapidly into a master-passion as to 
necessitate its concealment by profes- 
sions of the most devoted friendship. 
fle was very careful to give his former 
rival no oceasion for jealousy ; he never 
mentioned his name to his quondam 
mistress without coupling it with praise 
and congratulation. 

‘Thus time wore away after the be- 
trothal, and, partially through young 
Boyden’s influence, Linwood took a 
commission in the Royal service; not 
one, so he understood, which would call 
him abroad, but which would only, so 
he was assured, require his occasional 
presence at one of the government sta- 
tions, not many miles from Boyden 
House. It was then (and I trust ever 
will be) an honor to be connected with 
the British army, and Linwood felt this 
would be an appropriate position for the 
future master of Boyden House. 

‘But, by a singular combination of 
circumstances, a short time before his 
intended nuptials he received orders to 
report ina distant part of the colonies 
to engage in actual war. No British of- 
ficer of the least spirit could sell his 
commission in the face of the foe; so 
sending to London by his friend and 
cousin Boyden, who promised to use his 
best endeavors to have him stationed 
elsewhere, Colonel Linwood bade a brave 
adieu to his expectant bride, postponed 
his marriage for a short time only, he 
thought, and embarked with his regi- 
ment to fight his country’s foes. 
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‘Since that day, no matter how it 
has been ascertained that this scheme 
was devised by his former antagonist, to 
rid himself of his successful rival, as 
long a8 the fair heiress remained un- 
chained by-legal ties, he hoped to yet 
claim her as his own, and with her the 
disputed heritage. By ardent profes- 
sions of friendship, he disarmed his ad- 
versary; by apparent interest for the 
honor of the family, he prevailed on 
him to accept the commission in the 
army ; by skilful diplomacy at the right 
moment, he sent him where he might 
expect in future no trouble from him ; 
and while in the very act of condoling 
with him on the painful separation, 
promising to use his own influence to 
shorten it, he was meditating how, by 
deeper treachery, he should inflict on 
him a still more crushing blow. 

‘He was very wary in springing the 
net over his intended victim, never de- 
parting from the respect he had always 
been accustomed to show to the future 
bride of his cousin. He had had her 
confidence and esteem for many years, 
with the one end in view, never despair- 
ing of one day possessing both her per- 
son and her estates. Since his rival left, 
he had been careful to show no sign 
which would shake that confidence, none 
that would lessen that esteem. And so, 
on his prolonged absence, who was more 
worthy of cheering the fair heiress’s 
loneliness, who could more kindly sym- 
pathize with her solicitude for her ab- 
sent dear one, than he who professed so 
much devotion to her service, so much 
admiration for the brave officer now dar- 
ing his country’s foes? Thus it befell 
that she, ere aware of it herself, found 
him deep in her confidence, nay, her 
daily counse lor; and yet there is abund- 
ant proof that the sincere affection of 
her heart never once wavered, the truth 
of her love never failed. 

‘Had Boyden assumed this position 
in all sincerity and honor, and been in- 
veigled into a passion against his will 
and to the overpowering of his better 
judgment, we might be disposed to look 
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with charity upon his conduct; but 
from the confessions of an old servant 
when dying, who had been bribed into 
his employ and was regularly paid for 
many years, there remains not a shadow 
of doubt that this was a well-laid, un- 
swervingly followed, and villainous plan, 
carried out with a determination and 
oneness of purpose which prove it to 
have been the single object of his life, 
the stake on which he meant to hazard 
money, character, reputation, and, if 
necessary, life itself. 

‘In those days, communication with 
the colonies was not so frequent as now, 
and the heiress held out bravely, even 
although many months flew by, bring- 
ing her no word from her absent lover. 
Soon, however, when she began to 
count by years instead of days or 
months, is it any wonder certain ques- 
tionings arose in her heart? Now was 
the time. for the development of Boy- 
den’s plan. He who had surreptitious- 
ly destroyed every missive which had 
reached England’s shores, intended for 
his victim, now began to insinuate 
against the honor of her lover, slightly 
at first, and then with an apparent show 
of charity to his failings. ; 

‘Thus for a few months longer, and 
then, O constancy of woman and disin- 
terested friendship of man! his deep- 
laid and well-managed scheme was 
crowned with success, the lovely heir- 
ess his bride, and he himself the master 
of the ancestral halls and parks of the 
old manor, with all the titles and digni- 
ties which pertained to the succession. 

‘The honeymoon had but just passed 
away, when the ship which conveyed 
Colonel Linwood to his native country 
arrived at her destination, and the brave 
officer set out to meet the one from 
whom he had been so long separated, 
and whose letters he had charitably 
supposed lost in the uncertain life he 
led, and the unfrequent occasions for 
sending communications across the sea. 

‘Shall my feeble powers of language 
attempt to portray the meeting, the aw- 
ful truth that burst, like a thunder-clap, 
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upon his ears, the feelings he had to- 
ward the frail one, or the emotions he 
cherished toward his betrayer? At first 
it crushed his spirit; he resigned his 
commission, and his friends feared for 
his health. Soon he seemed to take 
heart, married a farmer’s daughter 
younger than he by many years; yes, 
strange as it may appear, he married. 
Was it because he sought some glad 
blossom to save his heart from wither- 
ing by its own fire and consuming it- 
self? Was it because he cherished the 
feelings that, in some way, his child 
might avenge his wrongs? Or was it 
both? The Searcher of hearts may 
know; I will not attempt to decide. 

‘I only know that the one boy his 
wife gave him, when she died, became 
his daily companion in the wild life he 
had learned to love so well when abroad, 
which he was following, as far as practi- 
cable, at home; that he lost his former 
frank and open character, became wily 
and cunning, until all of Boyden’s vil- 
lainy lay patent before him; that once 
each month he took his little son, show- 
ed him those towers’ and bastions, those 
lawns and parks, drew from his pocket 
the Baronet’s approval of his claim 
thereon, repeated to the infant ear the 
story of his own wrongs, and told him 
those possessions were due to his heirs 
for ever. 

‘It is fearful to think of the revenge 
he nurtured in that young heart; deep 
was it as the sea, more cruel than the 
grave; not a blind and senseless pas- 
sion, such as fires the breast of the un- 
educated, for the boy was of cultivated 
intellect far beyond his time; and it re- 
solved itself into a life-purpose, which 
should seek some sweet morsel of re- 
venge on which to feast and follow his be- 
trayer’s line even to children’s children. 

‘And how did Boyden feel in the at- 
tainment of his long desired and suc- 
cessfully attained object? Let one who 
has carried a burden of guilt upon his 
soul day after day, who has screamed at 
midnight when it stagnated the blood 
around his heart as he slept, who has 
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lain down at night with the most dread 
apprehensions of the visions of the night 
upon him, and awaked in the morning 
with a weight as of a millstone upon 
his breast; let one who has, from any 
cause, known these feelings, answer 
from his own heart.’ 

(Richard Manning, senior, laid his 
hand upon his breast.) 

‘I will not attempt to describe them 
to the members of this quiet Puritan 
circle, who can never have known them 
by experience.’ 

(Richard Manning, senior, removed 
his hand and breathed freer now.) 

‘I will close my tale by merely stat- 
ing that, after a few more weary years, 
Linwood was laid in a country church- 
yard under the green sods of Old Eng- 
land; not, however, until he had shown 
his child the baptism of the new heir to 
Boyden House; not, however, until the 
boy had sworn, by his father’s wrongs 
and by that infant’s birth, revenge on 
the Boyden line; not, however, until 
the-spirit of the old Baron, his father’s 
ancient rival, had gone to its last ac- 
count with the wofd ‘Remorse!’ upon 
his dying lips. This ends my tale.’ 

Richard Manning, senior, had sat mo- 
tionless as a statue, livid as a ghost, 
while the old physician was pursuing 
the thread of his narrative. The minis- 
ter recalls a strange feeling of awe which 
then crept over him, but still thought 
not of the story, save as a fresh revela- 
tion of human guilt, a new instance of 
the power of covetousness over the hu- 
man heart. 

Very soon the stranger bade us good- 
night, the writer dares say with a mali- 
cious tone of triumph in his voice, a sar- 
donic smile from under his gray old 
eyebrows. 

‘And what may I call your name, 
sir?’ said the farmer. 

‘Dr. Ellingwood—Ralph Ellingwood, 
if you please,’ replied the stranger. 

Richard Manning, senior, retired to 
bed, but not to sleep. All night long 
he tossed from side to side, vainly striv- 
ing to calm the inward tempest of his 
soul. Now he rose to seek his guest, 
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ask him the real name’ and particulars 
of his tale, and whether he had spoken 
of his own father; then he chid him- 
self for suspecting his guest to have any 
other end in view than the narration of 
some old fireside tradition, perhaps of 
some other race or line, perhaps truly of 
his own. Whatif it were? How fool- 
ish it would be in him to betray himself 
to a man who might be permanently lo- . 
cated here; to confess unasked that he, 
Richard Manning, senior, Justice of the 
Peace, Judge of the County Assizes, 
and Senior Deacon of the Puritan 
Church, was the son of a man who had 
treacherously wronged and worse than 
robbed his friend; nay, who was even 
then living on the fruits of that villainy 
of his ancestor! No; he could not 
make that disclosure — he never could ; 
he must treat the new doctor with all 
deference, must invite him to often honor 
him with his presence, and so shut thie 
mouth of the only man in the Colony 
who knew the story of his father’s 
crime. Thus would he, if suspicious, 
disarm him by apparent confidence. 

Oh! had the thought that Dr. El- 
lingwood and the young boy in whose 
breast was nurtured, so early and so 
deeply, the fearful passion of revenge, 
the story of a father’s wrongs, and the 
burning desire to visit a recompense for 
them upon some branch of the family 
which held possession of his rights — 
had the thought, I say, that these two 
were one entered his mind, his aged head 
would have been spared the weight of 
another sorrow; his tender old heart 
would not have mourned for many years 
a desolate hearth-stone. But no; the 
policy he had chosen he pursued; and 
so, next morning, Dr. Ellingwood was 
invited to consider himself at home in 
the spare chamber; nay, he was even 
furnished with an office in the old house, 
until he should find a more central loca- 
tion. 

And so, although ’t was a brief time 
that he occupied that room, by that 
name was it ever afterward known, and 
by that name shall I write of it in this 
history. 
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RETROSPECT. 


Tue mellow light of summer eves can oft, alas! too soon 
Flame in the awful radiance of the bleakest winter moon! 


Till the same waves that heaved with bliss, howl on the dismal strand, 
And quiver, writhe, and dash beneath the same moon’s hissing brand. 


Their murmurous peace, their radiant gleam, their deep full pulse is lost, 
And the same tides by cruel Storm’s most sullen rage are tossed. 


We sit upon the beach when life is vernal in its hopes, 
And pleasant winds breathe on our brows down its bright, peaceful slopes! 


We watch the freighted trusts, that on those tides are calmly borne, 
Their sails lit with the omens of a life’s auspicious dawn! 


We speak not in our rapture, but we clasp our palms in troth, 
. And God sees that to bless one, He must.truly bless us doth / 


And so from morn to eve we watch till fulgent sunsets stream 
Back o’er those slopes, and gild the paths of those who fondly dream! 


Golden the skies to which we lift our mute and yearning eye; 
Golden the path up which we tread in joyous fealty ! 


Golden the sea, in wild caprice of ever-changing ray ; 
Golden the sail that fast recedes on its choice, destined way ! 


And wild with joy and promise, we wanton as we tread 
With our dark shadows, cringing, crawling, beckoning just ahead! 


Well that such slopes may yet be drear, few hearts can dare presage, 
Or eves may lose their balm, or seas distort and swell with rage. 


God keep the souls whose blind faith dwells on constancy of moon, 
Of placid tide, of woman’s pledge, or any precious boon! 


Who on the far horizon long have glanced with pallid lips, 
And lost their sacred ventures in its blackness of eclipse! 


Who ’mid the shards and fractured spars have gathered some poor token, 
Regained from all their early wealth, to soothe a heart now broken ! 


Who, pledging all, ay, even life, as their confiding stake, 
Have now naught left but a dark soul’s strange, deep, relentless ache ! 


And that wild memory, alas! whose spoken thought is worse 
For its own self, perchance, than her it fiercely hates—a curse! 
















And this muttering, while the sea still low in unison complains, 
That heart wears out the meagre life that still therein remains. 
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The heart is spent, but oh! ‘more wildly precious to the last 


Is its most holy rancor than the rapture that hath passed ! 


Can true hearts turn to false hearts ? can pure lips drip with gall ? 
Now breathe a precious gospel, now their poor fond dupes appall ? 


Yes: and they pass, their faces glowing beauteous, dazzling lies, 
Beneath the awful malisons that from dark memories rise ! 


Tre month of December, 1863, found 
me thus situated: my only child, a lad 
eleven years of age, was in the South, in 
the care of a near relative; for nearly 
eight months, I had been without intelli- 
gence concerning him, and consequently , 
knew nothing, if he still remained alive, 
as to his welfare or circumstances. The 
daily published accounts of destitution 
and suffering within the confederate 
lines, I need scarcely say, inspired me 
with feelings very different from those 
excited in the minds of individuals, whose 
patriotism encountered no conflicting 
ties. 

Anxiety and suspense finally became 
intolerable. Letter after letter brought 
no answer. Day by day, as I visited 
the post-office and came away disap- 
pointed, how sincerely could I have borne 
testimony to the truth of the adage, 
‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ 
At length I resolved, if possible, to make 
my way to Richmond, where I expected 
to be able to procure at least some infor- 
mation touching the objects of my solic- 
itude. 

Accordingly I went to Washington, 
where, through the influence of friends, 
I was fortunate enough to procure an 
order from the War Department to Gen- 
eral Butler, to pass me through the lines 
at City Point. 

From Fortress Monroe, I took passage 
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on the flag-of-truce steamer ‘ New-York,’ 
commanded by Major, now Colonel Mul- 
ford. The localities and objects of in- 
terest to be observed on a voyage up the 
James, are either connected with events 
so remote as to have rendered them long 
familiar, or with those so recent that no 
one has had time to forget them. 

In the mouth of the river, a dingy 
and shapeless mass of rusty iron pro- 
truding from the water, reminding one 
of Virgil’s ‘ dorsum immane mari sum- 
mo,’ or more nearly resembling some gi- 
gantic, half-buried skeleton, a moulder- 
ing memento of former strife, was pointed 
out to me as the remains of the ‘ Merri- 
mac.’ Here it was that she first sallied 
forth, thrusting her iron nose into other 
people’s business, till reminded of the 
impertinence by a ‘ Monitor,’ somewhat 
crusty it is true, but whose counsels were 
not to be lightly regarded. 

A few miles up, we passed James Isl- 
and, on which Jamestown was built, and 
the first English settlement in Virginia 
established, by Captain Smith and his 
companions. <A dilapidated ruin near 
the lower extremity of the island, I was 
informed, is reputed by the local tradi- 
tions to be the tower of the church in 
which Pocahontas was baptized—a le- 
gend which may have gained currency, 
like thousands of others, because it hurt 
nobody to believe it, while to reject it, 
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would have disobliged those who derived 
pleasure from its narration. 

The mansion of the Harrison family, 
and birth-place of the former President, 
is situated still further up, on the right 
as you ascend. The house stands ona 
lofty elevation, and must command a 
magnificent view of the river, which is 
here exceedingly majestic. Harrison’s 
Landing, of which mention is so fre- 
quently made in military dispatches, is 
at this point. 

Some miles above, on the same side, 
Malvern Hill becomes visible. The 
scenery here is beautifully picturesque, 
but the pleasure I would, under other 
circumstances, have derived from its 
contemplation, was prevented by sadly 
obtruding memories of the thousands of 
gallant fellows who there fought their 
last battle, and the thousands of hearth- 
stones made desolate by the absence of 
those to return NEVERMORE. 

Just as it was growing dark, we reach- 
ed City Point, at the juncture of the Ap- 
pomattox and James Rivers, thirty-four 
miles below Richmond, and came to 
anchor in the middle of the stream. Here 
we would be obliged to remain till the 
Confederate flag-of-truce steamer came 
down to meet us. Major Mulford went 
on shore, where a small rebel picket 
force was stationed, and our arrival was 
immediately signalled, from post to post, 
to Richmond. On the Major's return, 
he brought the gratifying intelligence, 
that owing to a rise in the river, and the 
consequent increase in the rapidity of 
the current, the boat from above would 
probably not be able to pass the-obstruc- 
tions at Drury’s Bluff, for several days. 
The result was our detention for over a 
week, in ‘dreary December,’ with no 
other variation of prospect, if we went 
on deck, than occasionally finding the 
Appomattox on the wrong side of the 
James; the stern of the vessel having 
swung round from down stream to up, 
or vice versa, by a change of tide, while 
we had been in the cabin. 

This delay would have proved insup- 
portable, under less favorable circum- 
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stances ; but, thanks to the kind atten- 
tions of Major Mulford and his estimable 
lady, not forgetting the bright little Ned- 
die who used to beat me at ‘checkers,’ 
the time passed more rapidly than I could 
have anticipated. 

At length, on the eighth day, the 
smoke curling over the distant tree-tops, 
in a direction in which I had never look- 
ed for it in any of my numerous prcs- 
pectings, (for the river above is as crook- 
ed as the line described by the flourish 
of Corporal Trim’s stick, illustrative of 
the glorious freedom of single blessed- 
ness,) announced the approach of the 
long-expected boat. It was more than 
an hour coming in sight; but, after turn- 
ing the last bend, it rapidly neared us, 
and was soon alongside. 

The residue of the day was occu- 
pied in transferring the cargo of the 
‘New-York,’ consisting of boxes of pro- 
visions and clothing for the Union pris- 
oners, to the other boat. In the evening 
Captain Hatch, commander of the Con- 
federate steamer, and Judge Ould came 
on board, to whom I was introduced by 
Major Mulford. Our conversation was 
limited to an interchange of ordinary 
civilities ; no allusion being made to the 
purpose of my journey; though I felt 
very solicitous to know whether I[ should 
be allowed to proceed, having reached a 
point whence further progress could not 
be materially promoted by Mr. Stanton’s 
pass. Major Mulford and Judge Ould had 
some business to transact, having refer- 
ence, I believe, to a proposed exchange 
of prisoners, at the conclusion of which 
both the confederates retired, leaving 
me still uncertain as to my course on the 
morrow. 

Next morning about nine o’clock, four 
or five other passengers and myself were 
notified by Major Mulford it was time to 
go on board Captain Hatch’s boat. Af- 
ter a hearty farewell to those whose 
kindness I shall never forget, I passed 
the confederate sentinel unquestioned, 
and was soon making headway ‘on to 
Richmond.’ 

Captain Hatch and Judge Ould receiv- 








ed me with much courtesy, conversing 
agreeably on general topics, till, with an- 
other gentleman, we sat down to an old- 
fashioned game of whist, in which I had 
the misfortune to have the Judge as an 
opponent, who, I soon discovered, must 
either have Hoyle, Matthews, and De- 
chapelles, all three at his fingers’ ends, 
or must possess more original genius 
than either of them. 

Approaching Drury’s Bluff, we went 
on deck, whence I had a complete view 
of the fortifications by which the passage 
of the river was, and still is, there de- 
fended. The channel opposite the bluff 
is very narrow, and for a great distance 
was filled with obstructions of every 
character, leaving an exceeding difficult 
and tortuous pass-way for the small 
steamer which carried us, to make her 
accustomed trips. The southern bank 
is lined with batteries pointing in every 
direction. The works are very exten- 
sive, and, I have no doubt, mount the 
best artillery in the confederate service. 

Not long after passing Drury’s Bluff, 
the domes and spires of Richmond hove 
in sight. The State House, which stands 
on a commanding eminence, and the parts 
of the city adjacent, can be seen from the 
river ata distance of six or seven miles, 
presenting a view rarely excelled in at- 
traction and beauty. 

On landing, I walked with a gentleman 
to the Spottswood House. On our way, 
we passed the Libby Prison. As we ap- 
proached, the guards, who were pacing 
the adjoining pavement, motioned us to 
the other side of the street. While pass- 
ing over, I looked up, and saw a number 
of wan and careworn faces, bearing the 
inevitable marks of weary months of Jan- 
guishing imprisonment. 

I soon found the person from whom I 
expected to gain the intelligence I so 
earnestly desired. Much to my disap- 
pointment, he could only inform me of 
an indefinite rumor, that my son, who, 
when I had last heard from him, was at 
a village in Southern Virginia, had been 
taken to Memphis for the purpose of be- 

ing sent North tome. The idea of his 
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arrival among strangers, or mere ac- 
quaintances, with no one to take more 
than a friendly interest in his welfare, 
was, if any thing, more perplexing than 
my previous anxiety; while the effect of 
such a situation on one so young and sen- 
sitive, I could scarcely bear to think of. 
I immediately telegraphed to every point 
from which [ could hope to obtain the 
slightest intelligence; but the lines were 
so nearly exclusively occupied by the 
military and civil authorities, that I 
found the transmission of private mes- 
sages subject to much delay and uncer- 
tainty. It was nearly three weeks be- 
fore I received an answer to any of my 
dispatches. 

Tn the mean time, I had a fair opportu- 
nity of observing what was worthy of 
note in the confederate capital, and one 
which would certainly have been better 
improved, had I been free from the pre- 
occupation of constant suspense. 

Richmond is a picturesque city, and 
beautifully situated. It stands on the 
north side, and at the head of navigation, 
of the James River. Opposite the city, 
the river is dotted with numerous islands 
and projecting rocks, between which the 
water rushes down steeply inclined chan- 
nels, in dashing rapids. Near the head 
of these rapids is Belle Isle, on which a 
large number of Union prisoners were at 
that time confined. I caught but a 
glimpse of it from the cars, on leaving 
Richmond. It was covered with tents, 
and presented the appearance of an ex- 
tensive mititary encampment. The de- 
scent of the channel from the commence- 
ment to the termination of the rapids is 
about an hundred feet. This ‘ fall’ af- 
fords an immense water-power, which 
has been advantageously appropriated 
to the running of a large number of 
flouring mills and manufactories of vari- 
ous descriptions. 

The fashionable portion of the city, 
containing the handsomest dwellings, as 
well as the State House and other public 
buildings, is Shockoe Hill, the summit 
of which is an elevated plateav. In this 

quarter is the residence of Jefferson Da- 
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vis,an elegant but plain-looking mansion, 
situated on Leigh street. 

The public grounds are very beautiful, 
though the Capitol, now the place of 
meeting of both the Confederate Congress 
and the State Legislature, presents but 
an indifferent appearance. Nearly oppo. 
site the main entrance, on a high pedestal, 
stands a magnificent equestrian statue of 
Washington, in bronze, surrounded by 
six lower pedestals, three only of which 
are occupied; these support statues of 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and 
George Mason. 

One of the most interesting objects I 
saw in these grounds, wasa marble statue 
of Henry Clay. I remember as though 
it were but yesterday, the only time I 
ever saw the ‘Great Commoner.’ He 
was on his return from the extra session 
of Congress in 1841, during which bis 
‘Fiscal Agency Bill’ had been vetoed by 
President Tyler. Word came to the 
village in which I was then a school-boy, 
that Henry Clay was coming in the next 
stage ; and, of course, every body turned 
out to have a look at him. When the 
impatiently expected vehicle at last drove 
up, and the passengers got out, it is su- 
perfluous to say, no one required to be 
told which was uz. Fresh from the sto- 
ries of ancient battles, my first reflection 

yas, ‘What a splendid leader for an ar- 
my!’ And if administrative capacity, 
ability to control and influence men, and 
power to command their attachment and 
admiration, constitute principal elements 
in the character of a chieftain, who pos- 
sessed these qualities in higher perfec- 
tion than the ‘Great Dictator’? Such 
as I saw him then, in the full vigor of 
maturity, erect and majestic, dignified 
without haughtiness, too proud to ex- 
hibit pride, in manner at once command- 
ing and courteous, has the artist here 
represented him, with a fidelity never 
attainable in the copy of a less striking 
original. 

The next day after my arrival was 
Christmas, which was celebrated in the 
rebel capital with a hilarity indicative of 
a determination, for one day at least, to 
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exchange ‘fierce alarums’ for ‘ merry 
greetings.’ The bill of fareat the Spotts- 
wood was not such as materially to con- 
firm the ‘ starvation theory.’ Game, poul- 
try, fish, meats, and vegetables of all 
kinds, together with wines and other lux- 
uries, which I had supposed had no busi- 
ness on that side of the line, were paraded 
with a profusion every way worthy of the 
time-honored festival. 

On the following Monday, I visited the 
State House or Capitol, a tasteful though 
by no means magnificent structure, 
adorned with a portico of Ionic columns. 
In the rotunda stands a marble statue of 
Washington, by Houdon, modelled from 
life, and reputed to be an accurate like- 
ness. ‘This building contains the public 
library. The collection is extensive and 
valuable, comprising an unusually large 
number of historical and political works. 
Here are collected the Union banners 
and battle-flags captured since the begin- 
ning of the war, each bearing an inscrip- 
tion of the date and place of capture. 
Here, also, I saw an authentic oil portrait 
of John Randolph of Roanoke. ‘The 
expression of discontented petulance 
which marks the countenance, cannot, 
in this instance, be explained on the 
principle on which Boileau once account- 
ed for the air of chagrin observable in an 
indifferently executed cut of himself— 
‘because he found himself so badly en- 
graved;’ for the artist seems to have per- 
formed his duty well. The face is that 
of a weird, haggard, shrivelled, disap- 
pointed, sharp-tempered, sharp-tongued 
old maid, and is eminently suggestive of 
the reflection: What shrews men would 
be, if—they were only women! 

On the same day, | entered the gallery 
of the Confederate House of Representa- 
tives. The Speaker, Mr. Bocock, of Vir- 
ginia, formerly a member of the Federal 
Congress, seemed to be an efficient and 
popular presiding officer, perfect'y fa- 
miliar with the duties of his position. 
The matter undergoing discussion was 
a proposition for the reissembling of 
Congress (which would be obliged to 
adjourn on the ensuing fourth of March, 
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on a day anterior to that fixed for it, at 
the beginning of the next regular session. 
Mr. Dargan, of Alabama, in whose deliv- 
ery the Southern drawl and breadth of 
accent are as conspicuous as the nasal 
twang in the enunciation of a Yankee 
thorough-bred, had the floor, and was ad- 
vocating the appointment of a day some 
months thence. While he wasspeaking, 
I noticed a little gray-headed, gray-beard- 
ed, gray-moustached, fiery, and withal 
intellectual-looking man making motions, 
at every pause cf the speaker, as though 
between himself and his seat some pow- 
erful electrical repulsion existed, which 
threatened every moment to project him 
indefinitely upward. No sooner had 
Mr. Dargan concluded, than the little 
man fairly bounded from his chair, caught 
the Speaker’s eye, andcommenced pour- 
ing forth a torrent of words, with greater 
volubility than I had ever heard before ; 
and they were well chosen and well put 
together, too. He was in favor of an 
immediate reiissembling of Congress. 
The exigencies of the country required 
them to continue at their posts. If the 
Yankees came, they should not flee, but 
remain in their places; and as Brennus 
and his savage hordes, when they entered 
the Roman Forum, found the Senators 
in their official robes, seated in their 
ivory chairs in accustomed order, so, if 
their capital should be invaded by north- 
ern vandals, the members of that body 
should be found in their seats unawed, 
exhibiting a similar spectacle of undaunt- 
ed devotion. I think I could have guess- 
ed what book it was I had seen the little 
gentleman so busy with in the library, 
that morning. On inquiring his name, 
the answer was, ‘Henry S. Foote.’ 

I had frequent opportunities of hearing 
him afterward; for Ig believe he spoke 
on every question that came up when I 
was present, and generally combated 
the views of every one else. This in- 
discriminate opposition of, every thing 
and every body, appeared to render him 
unpopular, and in a great measure to 
destroy the influence which his unques- 
tioned ability would otherwise undoubt- 


edly command. At the dinner-table, I 
one day heard a brother member, in 
speaking of him, apply the line, 

‘Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,’ 
with a stress on the sibilant in the last 
word, that caused it to sound remarkably 
like— plain English. 

Of the Senate, I would rank Orr of 
South-Carolina and Hunter, of Virginia, 
as the leading members. Decidedly the 
ablest speech I heard in the Confederate 
Congress, was by the former of these 
gentlemen, in opposition to a provision 
in the Conscription Bill then pending, 
requiring persons who had procured sub- 
stitutes under the existing act, to enter 
the service. His exposure of the mala 
Jides of inducing men to expend large 
sums on the faith of a legal promise of 
exemption, and then annulling the privi- 
lege after it had been bought and paid 
for, was at once masterly and eloquent. 
But the repeal of the substitute law, it 
was urged, would prove highly satisfac- 
tory to the army; and, on taking the 
vote, there were but two negative voices. 
The Vice-President was confined to his 
home at Crawfordsville, Georgia, in con- 
sequence of illness, his place as President 
of the Senate being temporarily filled by 
Mr. Hunter, 

Mr. Davis I saw but once. I was in- 
troduced to him by his private secretary, 
a young gentleman who had been edu- 
cated in the North, and whose acquaint- 
ance I made accidentally. With the 
personal appearance of the Confederate 
President, every one is familiar. He re- 
ceived me with courteous affability ; but 
made no allusion, during the interview, 
to the controversey between the sections. 
He made several inquiries concerning 
former acquaintances in the North, of 
many of whom he spoke in terms ex- 
pressive of friendship and esteem. His 
distinguishing mental characteristics, if 
I may be allowed to speak from an ob- 
servation so limited, I should take to be 
clearness, precision, activity, vigor, de- 
termination, and self-control; the defect 
of his mind being a greater proneness to 
adjust every thing with mathematical ac- 
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curacy, than is always consistent with 
the practical management of affairs. 

It was during my stay that John Mor- 
gan, who had recently escaped from im- 
prisonment in Ohio, arrived in Richmond. 
He was honored with a grand military 
reception, and publicly welcomed at the 
City Hall by the Mayor. His speech in 
reply I was not close enough to hear; 
though I have no doubt it began—at least 
it should have done so—with the usual 
exordium, ‘Unaccustomed as I am to 
public speaking,’ etc., etc. He was of 
medium stature, and apparently between 
thirty-five and forty years of age, with 
nothing remarkable or striking in his 
appearance, and a face indicative rather 
of bonhommie, than strength of intellect 
or force of character. After he had spok- 
en, General Stuart, since killed, was in- 
troduced. His age I would not have 
supposed to be above thirty-five, while 
in person and bearing he completely 
realized the conception ofa preux cheva- 
lier. One sentence of his speech, the 
whole of which was neat and handsomely 
delivered, I still remember: ‘ It has been 
whispered in my ear, that something like 
rivalry has been supposed to exist be- 
tween General Morgan and myself. We 
are, indeed, rivals, but in a contest in 
which it is my ardent desire that both 
may win.’ 

The disordered condition of the cur- 
rency was then absorbing universal at- 
tention. Congress was daily holding se- 
cret sessions on the subject. Every body 
had some sovereign remedy to propose, 
never before ‘dreamed of in philosophy.’ 
One gentleman published an elaborate 
essay, in which he recommended a‘new 
issue of treasury notes, amounting to 
about one fifth of the aggregate of those 
in circulation, coupled with a provision 
authorizing the holders of the existing 
currency to exchange it for the new, in 
the proportion of five dollags for one, 
with the alternative of its becoming void 
in their hands. 

The plan finally adopted by Congress, 
of requiring the old currency to be fund- 
ed, and supplying its place by anew and 
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less extensive issue, seemed to rest on 
the idea that the credit of a government 
may be enhanced by increasing its in- 
debtedness, and simply changing the 
form of its obligations. ° 

The brokers were, at that time, paying 
twenty dollars in Confederate paper for 
one.in gold. Considering the precious 
metals as the standard of what econo- 
mists call ‘exchangeable value,’ which, 
under normal conditions, they undoubt- 
edly are, this would have indicated a 
depreciation of the paper currency to one 
twentieth of its nominal value; but, a 
comparison with those actual values, of 
which money, after all, is only the repre- 
sentative, readily demonsrtated this to be 
an exaggerated estimate. Boarding and 
lodging at a first-class hotel cost from 
fifteen to twenty dollars per day; and 
other prices, except in case of commodi- 
ties peculiarly affected by the blockade, 
ranged in proportion. This proved the 
real value of confederate currency to 
be about one fifth that of our own; 
while the exorbitant price of gold was 
probably, in a great measure, attributa- 
ble to the combined effect of its scarcity, 
the impediments to its influx, and the 
urgent demand of blockade-runners and 
others daily going beyond the lines. 

While in Richmond, and during my 
subsequent travels, I had a favorable 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the state of public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of reconstruction. As it is not my 
purpose that this article shall assume 
a political complexion, I shall, without 
venturing any opinion touching the true 
solution of the most difficult problem 
ever submitted to the wisdom of states- 
manship, present merely the result of my 
observations. 

In Virginia, as ewell as in every State 
through which I passed, I found many 
persons, and was assured they every- 
where constituted a larger class than a 
casual observer would be likely to sup- 
pose, who had not only opposed secession 
in the outset, but were still earnestly 
desirous of a restoration of the Union on 
the basis of the original compact; but 
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every one of these gentlemen with whom 
I conversed, emphatically declared that 
this class of persons, the only Union men 
in the South, were most determined of 
all to resist any encroachment on the 
rights of their respective States to the 
exclusive regulation of their domestic 
institutions. On the other hand, the 
secessionists per se, how much soever 
their attachment to slavery may have 
influenced them in the beginning, now 
aim at but a single object—independ- 
ence. I heard more than one of these 
express their willingness, should the al- 
ternative be offered, to purchase foreign 
intervention, or any efficacious means 
of securing permanent separation, by the 
abandonment of slavery, or any other 
conceivable’ sacrifice; and, if it were 
proper to hazard conjectures, I would 
not hesitate here to predict, that the rad- 
ical secessionist and ultra abolitionist 
will again be found, as they have often 
been heretofore, occupying a common 
platform, which will embody the sum 
total of the ideas of both—abolition and 
disunion. 

At last an answer came to one of my 
dispatches, from a lady in Mobile, stat- 
ing that my son, when last heard from, 
was staying at the house of a relative in 
Mississippi, waiting an opportunity of 
going North. 

Through the influence of a gentleman, 
for whose kindness I shall ever feel grate- 
ful, I procured a pass from the Confed- 
erate Secretary of War, and immediately 
set out for Mississippi. If an account of 
my journey should prove half as tedious 
as its actual performance, I am certain 
the reader would be less inclined to par- 
don its narration, than I trust he will be 
to excuse its omission. It occupied quite 
two weeks, and was enlivened by but a 
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single agreeable incident. At Augusta, 
Georgia, I was detained three days by 
the loss of my trunk. I found, at the 
Globe Hotel, an old classmate and inti- 
mate friend, whom I had not seen since 
the commencement-day which had ter- 
minated our college life. He had ever 
since resided in Florida, and, by a happy 
coincidence, chanced to be visiting Au- 
gusta on business at the time of my un- 
foreseen detention. Eighteen years of 
separation left so many things to be in- 
quired about, while our unexpected 
meeting recalled so many scenes and 
adventures long forgotton, that I fear 
we both became oblivious of our legal 
relations of enmity, and only remember- 
ed the claims of the ‘higher law’ of an- 
cient friendship. 

The village of P——, some twelve 
miles from my place of destination, was 
the nearest point I could reach by railroad. 
At the time of my arrival,I had yet receiv- 
ed no other intelligence than the telegram 
already mentioned ; consequently I knew 
not, but at that moment the object of my 
search might be seeking me, many hun- 
dreds of miles away. As I was walking 
in the direction of the village, I saw a 
gentleman and lad some distance ahead 
riding toward me. Presently the latter 
threw his rein to his companion, sprang 
from his horse, and in another moment 
I was fast in the embrace of my long- 
absent boy, who had received a dispatch 
Thad sent forward from Jackson, and 
come to meet me. 


The residue of the winter I spent on — 


the plantation of the friend, with whom 
my son had been staying since his so- 
journ in Mississippi. On the twelfth of 
May, we arrived in Memphis, where 
terminated my tour of Five Months in 
Dixie. 
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CuaTEAU Frissac; or, Home Scenes in 
France. By Olive Logan. New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 


Oxtve Locan became favorably known 
to the English public by her ‘Photo- 
graphs of Paris Life,’ giving lively por- 
traitures of Parisian life. 

The present volume will not disappoint 
the expectations of those who read the 
former, unfolding, as it does, some of the 
features of the social life of France not 
generally known. 

There is great vivacity in the style of 
conversations, characteristically French, 
and the object and tendency are good, 
pointing out vividly the evils of mariages 
de convenance. There is great danger, 
in our own country, at the present time, 
of the prevalence of such marriages. 
Money has become a god so eagerly 

worshipped, bringing with it introduc- 

‘tion to so many luxuries of life, that 
both by mamma and her sweet daugh- 
ter, the man of wealth is sought after, 
rather than the man of honor, virtue, 
and religion, who would give his heart’s 
love to the object of his choice. 


Autumn Leaves. By Samuel Jackson Gard- 
ner. New-York: Hurd & Houghton. 1865. 


A series of essays upon all kinds of 
subjects, as the volume before us pre- 
sents, must either be very ambitious to 
command criticism, or so unpretentious 
as to only deserve a few kindly words 
of commendation and encouragement. 
As the author of ‘Autumn Leaves’ has 
offered to the public a book which is 
neither one nor the other, we shall have 
to compromise our questions of judg- 
ment. ‘To say that the essays are read- 
able, would be committing our opinion 
as far as we deem practicable. They 
are, in fact, composed of agreeable gos- 
sip about men and things, with the ori- 
ginality of homeliness, but not in the 
style of grave or penetrating thought. 
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They have the air of new-fledged com- 
positions, and the author seems to have 
endeavored to jump to the position of a 
first-class essayist, while he only dis- 
plays the probable talent of becoming 
one by continued study and persistent 
effort. The reader will not be apt to 
yield his own opinion for any which he 
finds before him, and a man who brings 
his opinions before the public should be 
sure he has discovered in them some — 
special value beforehand. Dean Swift 
told a young versifier, upon being con- 
sulted as to the propriety of publishing 
his first book: ‘Before you take the 
shutters down, be sure that you have 
something in the window.’ Some of 
these essays, however, are exceedingly 
trite and beautiful, especially those enti- 
tled, ‘False Estimate of Men,’ ‘ Influ- 
ence of Place on Character,’ ‘The 
Plausible Man,’ and ‘In Memoriam.’ 
The latter is a poem. The book is from 
the Riverside press, which is enough to 
say of its artistic qualities. 


A Year tn Curna; and a Narrative of Cap- 
ture and Imprisonment, when Homeward 
Bound, on board the Rebel Pirate Florida. 
By Mrs. H. Dwight Williams, author of 
‘Voices from the Silent Land.’ With an 
Introductory Note by William Cullen Bry- 
ant. New-York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1864, 


Tus is a volume, vigorously and con- 
cisely written, describing a visit to China 
in the year 1861. Mrs. Williams was 
the wife of the Commissioner at Swatow, 
one of the five ports through which the 
commerce of foreign lands is admitted 
into the kingdom. The pictures given 
of the Chinese and their manners and 
customs are given with graphic detail, 
especially that portion relating to mis- 
sionary life among them. The best es- 
timate of the work is given by Mr. Bry- 
ant in his note of introduction. That 
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gentleman says: ‘Her accounts of Chi- 
nese manners and habits of life bear to- 
kens of the greatest sincerity and con- 
scientiousness. They are manifestly the 
precise relation of what was presented 
to her observation, and are given with- 
out the slightest attempt at embellish- 
ment, and without even any unconscious 
coloring.’ 

On her return to the United States, 
Mrs. Williams fell into the hands of 
Captain Maffit, of the famous pirate 
Florida. Her narrative of the capture 
and destruction of the vessel in which 
she was returning excites unusual in- 
terest, and her language seems intensified 
by the feelings she experienced through 
personal privations. 


Wer Days at EpGewoop; With Old Farm- 
ers, Old Gardeners, and Old Pastorals. 
By the author of ‘My Farm of Edge- 
wood.’ New-York: Charles Scribner. 
1865. 

Tue occupation of the essayist is 
easier than that of almost any other 
writer. The essayist only expresses 
opinions, which people in general are 
always too ready to do at all times and 
places, and the facility and aptitude 
with which he puts them upon paper 
constitute his merits as an author. The 
author of ‘My Farm of Edgewood,’ 
‘Dream Life,’ ‘Seven Stories,’ ete., is 
an exceedingly graceful and genial litter- 
ateur. He is full of fancies, well stored 
with quaint learning, and seems to take 
delight in bringing the old and the new 
together, and pointing out the intimate 
relations which exist between men of 
all times. ‘Wet Days at Edgewood’ 
informs us how the author employs his 
time during rainy days, when the farm- 
er is more apt to be at leisure—the only 
opportunities which Coleridge says the 
literary man should devote to his pro- 
fession—conning over his library of pon- 
derous folios, black-lettered and tradi- 
tional, and putting together their several 
budgets of common-sense notions about 
the practical art of husbandry, with 
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good old-fashioned sturdiness and point- 
edness. The old teachers can never be 
outlived, and they ‘contribute nearly as 
much to practical success in farming as 
the nice appliances of modern collegiate 
agriculture.’ From Chaucer to Charles 
Lamb and the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ from 
Virgil to amodern Florentine farm, from 
Homer and Hesiod to Theocritus and 
Tibullus, the poets and prosaic philoso- 
phers are treated in a style of homely 
interest. It isa book to read upon ‘wet 
days,’ to serve the purpose both of pleas- 
ure and improvement. 


THe Conspiracy Triats or 1826-7. A 
Chapter in the Life of Jacob Barker. 
With an Introduction by R. D. Turner. 
Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 1864. 
Tue Conspiracy Trials here briefly de- 

tailed, having occurred almost forty 
years ago, are familiar only to the elders 
in society, yet would more or less inter- 
est their descendants. The book, how- 
ever, as a development of some of the 
prominent features, and part of the: life 
of an eminent and remarkable man, is a 
work worthy the attention of all the 
young. It proves, clearly, what energy 
and perseverance will effect, in rising 
above the ills of fortune, and reaching 
the acme of temporal prosperity. 

Jacob Barker, with some striking 
faults, possessed many admirable traits 
of character, well meriting the imitation 
of men of business everywhere. Get 
the book and read it. 


Tue Necro Prosiem Sotvep; or, Africa as 
she was, is, and shall be. Her Curse and 
Cure. By Rev. Hollis Read. New-York : 
A. A. Constantine. 1864. 


Tuts is a volume of interest, especial- 
ly as bearing on the great question of 
the age —the destiny of the negro. It 
is not, to our mind, so big with import- 
ance as the question of our country, 
What is it, and what is it to be? But 
the negro question is intimately con- 
nected with it, and will have much to 
do with it. 
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The work presents much valuable in- 
formation, in respect to the past and 
present of Africa, not open to all read- 
ers; but its point is, that Africa is des- 
tined to become a great nationality of 
negro men, that the way is now pointed 
out by Providence, in preparing a race 
here and giving them freedom, whilst 
the recent discoveries in Africa, and the 
commercial enterprises originated in Eu- 
rope for her development, have opened 
the field for their reception. Cotton is 
to be king there, only transferring the 
seal of his throne across the Atlantic, 
and his cheap laborers are to be sup- 
plied by the immigration and coloniza- 


tion of our freedmen to the interior of 
Africa. 


AppLetTon’s Rarnway AnD Stream NaviGa- 
TIoN Guipe. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1865, 


Tue traveller will here find, in good 
style and convenient arrangement, about 
every thing he needs to know, in rela- 
tion to the modes of travel and the rail- 
roads connecting the various cities, 
towns, and villages of the land. 


Waysitp— Hymwys; Selected from various 
Authors. New-York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph. 1864. 


Ir is enough to say of this little vol- 
ume of sacred poetry, that it is very 
prettily gotten up, and contains many 
very beautiful hymns, which will meet a 
response in the Christian’s heart. 


Reav AnD Ipgeat. By John W. Montclair. 
Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt. 1865. 


Some of these poems are thoughtful 
and tender, rather than imaginative ; 
they evince scholarship and cultivation. 
The translations, especially, are attract- 
ive, and we hope the author will yet 
soar on a higher wing. The volume is 
beautifully bound, and printed on the 
finest paper. 
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A Diary or Mrs. Kitty Trevetyan, <A 
Story of the Times of Whitefield and the 
Wesleys. New-York : M.W. Dodd. 1864. 


Like all works by this author, the 
narrative of daily life in the times of 
Whitefield and Wesley speaks to the 
heart in its earnestness and simplicity. 
The stories of the life and character of 
both Watts and Doddridge cannot fail 
to delight every lover of psalms and 
hymns. The author of the ‘Schénberg’ 
has a bewitching way of introducing 
her readers to the in-door life of the 
Christian household, in different eras of 
the evangelical centuries. Let every 
Christian read these volumes. They 
should be not only on the shelf, but in 
the hearts of Christ’s people. 


Our Youne Forks. A Magazine for Boys 
and Girls. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1865. 


On the plan of the ‘Cornhill Maga- 
zine,’ so popular over the waters, this 
new enterprise here will find favor with 
the little ones and their mammas. 

Only let it keep clear of peculiarities 
of the Hub, and of some of its announced 
contributors, and it may be welcome in 
all households. 


NEW MUSIC. 


PusiisHED by Horace Waters, No. 
481 Broadway : 

‘Pleasant Memories.’ A _ Collection 
of Popular Polkas, Schottisches, etc., 
arranged for four hands, for the Piano, 
by Mrs. Parkhurst. 

‘There’s Rest for All in Heaven.’ 
Poetry by Finley Johnson; music by 
Mrs. Parkhurst. 

‘Thou art Dreaming.’ A Serenade. 
Composed by Augustus A. Crillery. 

‘Our Dear New-England Boys.’ Po- 
etry by Mattie; music by Mrs. Park- 
hurst. 

A Choice Selection of Songs, arranged 
for the Guitar, by George A. Russell 
and others. 














Editor's 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE 
CURRENT MONTH. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW-YORK. 
Chateau Frissac; or, Home Scenes in 
France. By Olive Logan. 
Appleton’s Railway and Steam Navi- 
gation Guide. January, 1865. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW-YORK. 

A Year in China. By Mrs. H. Dwight 
Williams. With an Introductory Note 
by William Cullen Bryant. 

Autumn Leaves. By Samuel Jackson 
Gardner. 

My Own Story. By Marian Leigh. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW-YORK. 


Wet Days at Edgewood. By the au- 
thor of ‘My Farm of Edgewood.’ 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, PHILADELPHIA. 
A Chapter in the Life of Jacob Bar- 


ker. With an Introduction by R. D. 
Turner. 
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ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, NEW-YORK. 
Wayside Hymns. 
rious Authors. 


Selected from va- 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON. 


North-American Review for January, 
1865. 

Our Young Folks. 
Boys and Girls. 


A Magazine for 


J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON. 


Willard Prime. By the author of 
‘The Little Rebel.’ 


A. A. CONSTANTINE, NEW-Y ORK. 


The Negro Problem Solved ; or, Af- 
rica as she was, is, and shall be. Her 
Curse and Cure. By Rev. Hollis Read. 


FREDERICK LEYPOLDT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Real and Ideal. By John W. Mont- 
clair. 


M. W. DODD, NEW-YORK. 
A Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE TANEY. 

To one so eminent, in his high posi- 
tion, so intimately connected with the 
history of his country, for almost half a 
century, so pure in his character, so able 
in his office, so candid and honest in his 
opinions and decisions, a more than 
passing notice is due; and we hope, in 
our next number, to offer our readers an 
appropriate memoir. 





HON. GEORGE M. DALLAS, 


He, too, has served his generation and 
gone to his fathers. Having known him 
from boyhood, we knew him to admire. 
He was the perfect gentleman, and ac- 
cepted as such at the courts of Europe; 
in his political life, a Democrat of note. 
But of him, at length, in the March 
number of Tae AMERICAN. 





Hon. Wituram L. Dayton, our recent 
worthy representative at the court of 





France, has also fallen before the shafts 
of death. A Whig in his former life, 
and a Free Soil advocate, having borne 
himself nobly in the United States Sen- 
ate, he became a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, but failed of his election. 
Every way worthy to fill any office in 
the Government, he was selected to re- 
present us abroad in troublous times. 
He performed well his part, and proba- 
bly, under the pressure of toil and care 
and anxiety, his brain reeled, and his 
patriotic spirit bade earth farewell. 

His own State particularly, and the 
whole country, mourn his loss. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Dr. Dio Lewis’s ‘ Normal Institute 
Sor Physical Education,’ located in Bos- 
ton, Mass., incorporated in 1861, and 
employing several eminent Professors, 
opened its Winter Term for 1865 on the 
second of January. Already nearly two 
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hundred graduates of this Institution 
are at work in the cities and towns of 
the Northern States. Of these, about 
two thirds are ladies. 

Ladies and gentlemen who would en- 

ter the New Profession, and become 
teachers of the popular system of Gym- 
nastics, can send to Dr. Dio Lewts for a 
circular. 
, The old Kyickerpocker says, ‘Suc- 
cess to Dr. Lewis. Gentlemen or ladies 
who would do real good in this world, 
and would learn a calling whose practi- 
tioners are every day in more request, 
should qualify themselves to become 
teachers at the Normal Institute;’ and 
Tue American Montuty, Knicx’s suc- 
cessor, adds: ‘Thereis no humbug, but 
practical and effective good sense and 
science, in Dr. Lewis's system.’ 


FACETIA. 


Jamie.—I want to go to town, mamma. 

Mamma.—No, not to-day, Jamie; it is 
too bad walking. 

Jamie.—Oh! yes; I want to go. 
go; I don’t care for the mud. 

Nurse.—Jamie, you can’t walk there ; the 
mud is heavy. 

Jamie.—Well, what if it is? 
goin’ to carry the mud. 


Let me 


I an't a- 


‘Nep,’ said a clergyman in the West-In- 
dies to a rather drunken darkey, ‘ Ned, I 
don’t think you are fit to partake of the 
sacrament. I can’t give it to you.’ 

‘ But,’ said Ned, ‘I lub Jesus; I mus hon- 
or Him. Nuffin kin separate me from Him 
but def.’ ° 

A CONFEDERATE soldier, snoozing securely, 
was suddenly roused from his slumber by a 
clap of the hand on his shoulder, accom- 
nied by the remark: ‘You are my pris- 
oner.’ 

Looking sharply and surprisingly at his 
captor, a tall, slim Green Mountain boy, 
‘Golly !’ said he, ‘ taken prisoner by a Yan- 
kee church-steeple !? ’ 


Table. [ February, 1865. 
A NEWwsBoy, on one of the trains daily 
coming into the city, amuses the passengers 
considerably by his cry: 
‘Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Weekly, 
Phunniest Phun, and Leslie’s Jllustriated 
News!’ 


PETROLEUM - MILLIONAIRE. — A somewhat 
rustic heir of one of the fortunates of the 
oil region, whose income is several thousand 
a day, concluded to see the wonders of the 
East. So, putting a few necessaries into a 
common travelling-bag, he set off for Phila- 
delphia. Stopping at the Girard and asking 
for a good room, the landlord said : 

‘You can have a room; but we shall be 
obliged to demand pay in advance.’ 

‘Well, sir, I think I cannot only pay for 
my room,’ replied Petroleum, ‘but buy out 
your entire hotel. What’s your 
So saying, he posted off elsewhere. 

After driving and luxuriating to his heart's 
content in Philadelphia, and making a pres- 
ent of a fine span of horses to a livery-man 
who had treated him well, he proceeded to 
New-York. 

One of his first calls there was on Ball & 
Black. 

‘Have you any diamond rings ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the clerk, and showed him one 
of two hundred dollars’ value. 

‘Pretty,’ said Petroleum; ‘haven’t you 
any finer?’ 

‘ Yes—here’s one, at five hundred dollars.’ 

‘That ’s better — that shines; but is this 
the highest-priced one you have ?’ 

The clerk looked amazed and suspicious, 
but brought another, at two thousand dollars. 

‘Oh!’ said Petroleum, ‘ that’s brilliant— 
that suits better. I like that. But an't 
there any thing more stylish yet?’ 

The clerk, dumbfounded, displayed the 
six thousand dollar diamond ring, the most 
valuable in the store ; and his customer, ex- 
hibiting great wonder and joy in surveying 
it, asked : 

‘Now, han’t you nothing higher, better?’ 

‘No,’ said the clerk; ‘that’s the best in 
the country,’ never dreaming the fellow could 
buy it. 

‘Well, said Petroleum, ‘Ill take that,’ 
and forked over the six thousand dollars. 


price ?’ 





